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THY KINGDOM CO 
By Ludvig Hope 


Meditations by an outstanding Bible 
student and lay preacher, well known 
in Norway and also in this country. An 
excellent gift devotional book which 
should be in the home of every Chris- 
tian. Also serves as a birthday book. 
Space is provided on each page for 
the recording of birthdays and anni- 
versaries. Bound in a lovely shade of 
green with lettering in silver, 


$1.00 


AT. YOUR 


BOO K 


its kind. Now you can read the\New, 
Testament in a year of daily devotions... 
The entire New Testament has been 


divided into suitable readings for each © 


day of the year with a descriptive 
heading over. each, and a_ closing 
prayer relative to the central idea of 
the reading and its application to life. 
Truly a source of great spiritual nour- 


ishment, 
$1.50 


(+6824 62 


*.. wokship *; 


i me of today. Written 
Wistidps everywhere in all walks 
Jeehly spiritual but very 
Scriptural truths for 
nd Christian living present 
ed in simple and direct style. Based 
on brief, well-chosen Bible passa 
Suitable for family devotion as well # 
individual worship. 

Beautifully bound in red with dec 
ration in black and gold, 

$1.00 
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* HAROLD JOHN OCKENGA, Pu.D., D.D., L.L.D., Litr.D.D., Hum.D., Present 

* HAROLD LINDSELL, A.M., Pu.D., Recistrar anp Actinc Proressor or Missions, 

* EVERETT F. HARRISON, A.M., Tu.D., Proressor or NEw TESTAMENT. 

* CARL F. H. HENRY, A.M., Tu.D., Proressor or THEOLOGY AND PutLosopuy oF RELIGION. 
* WILBUR M. SMITH, D.D., Proressor or APOLocEtics. 


Additional distinguished evangelical scholars will be invited in 
1948, with a complete faculty of ten full-time professors in view. 


FULLER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Pasadena, California 


Libiieameses 


its official opening on Wednesday, October 1, 1947, occupying a very adequate thirty room building 
on five lovely acres, and offering the first year’s study toward the standard Bachelor of Divinity degree. 


and tnviles 


applications from graduates of accredited liberal arts colleges. The 1947-1948 class will be 
limited to fifty students. Registration on Monday and Tuesday, September 29 and 30, 1947. 


Formal Convocation and Dedication Wednesday Night, 
October 1, in the Pasadena Civic Auditorium 
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OUR PLATFORM: Christian Herald is a family magazine for all denominations, 
dedicated to this platform: To advance the cause of Evangelical Christianity; to serve 
the needy at home and abroad; to achieve temperance through education; to 
champion religious, social and economic tolerance; to make Church unity a reality; 
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Cmneg Those Prevent. 


Francis Carr Stifler (10 Ways to} 
the Bible, page 42) has one of the biggy| 
congregations in this country—and |] 
probably never gf 
one one-hundredthd 
them. Which meay 
that he uses the pn. 
dio. For the last eigh 
years, Dr. Stifler hy 
given an annual g. 
ries of coast-to-coay 
broadcasts on th 
Bible which has wo 
him countless friends 
among the lovers of 
The Book. And» he writes books aboy 
The Book. Harper published one i 
1942: “Every Man’s Book,” containing 
eighteen chapters about the Bible’s amu 
ing vitality and offering suggestions as ty 
its personal use. In 1946, Essential Book 
published his latest, “The Bible Speaks’ 
Secretary for Public Relations of th 
American Bible Society, he came to that 
society from the pastorate—or pastorates- 
in the Middle West and East Orange, N,]. 
You’d never know it—listening to his vey 
reverent, serious broadcasts—but Franck 
Stifler has the finest sense of humor and the 
best stock of funny yarns in New York City, 
He’s not only good to listen to over the air 
thanks to his voice of authority; he’s: 
great fellow to sit down and talk with, 
on the front porch. 



















































































































Ruth Willeoek (Britain's Pews An 
Empty, page 34) was born in Brooklyn 
(though she doesn’t mention that, much, 
beyond Brooklyn) 
and was baptized in 
the good old Dutch 
Reformed Church. 
Art claimed her first; 
she spent ten years 
at the drawing- 
board, doing adver- 
tising art and layout 
for Macy’s, Abraham 
and Straus, Stern 
Brothers, L. Bamber- 
ger, Montgomery Ward and the famous 
Selfridge’s of London. Between jobs on het 
board, she wrote two full-length noveb 
(“Bring Back the Spring” and “5:30 To 
Midnight” ), short stories for the American 
magazine, Woman’s Home Companiot, 
Ladies Home Journal. Then articles fot 
Mademoiselle, Reader's Digest, and two 
London newspapers. 

She tells us, humbly, that she has mate 
eight trips abroad, looking at things and 
people in France, Italy, Switzerland, Aus 
tria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Der 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and—for her article 
in this issue—England. The other day she 
told us: “I went to England first just be 
fore the war, and I did a lot of writing fot 
British newspapers—feature articles for the 
London Daily News, especially. Just trav 
elling around, footloose and fancy free, 
among the British people taught me a lot 
and deepened my interest in the greatest 
people in the world! Some friends, a few 
months back, asked me to come over @ 
see what had happened to them in the wat. 
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What I saw broke my heart—as it would 
break yours. The thoughts and emotions 
experienced there still hurt me when I think 
of them. The physical, moral and spiritual 
damage of the years of war is staggering 
and, to some extent, irreparable.” 

She has a flair for the down-to-earth, for 
the little citizen, for the humble man and 
woman. How many people she talked to in 
the streets of London before she wrote 
“Britain's Pews Are Empty,” she has for- 
gotten, and we'll never know. . . . 

Miss Willock lives in an. immaculate 
apartment in New York’s old Chelsea dis- 
trict. Here she pursues her hobby of fine 
cooking; it’s a rare treat to be invited to 
dinner there. She dresses perennially, 
albeit smartly, in black. 


Henry J. Taylor (The Golden Rule Is 
Practical, page 6) is big-name stuff on the 
radio—and in a lot of other prominent spots. 
One of the youngest 
commentators on the 
air, he is also one of 
the most provocative; 
his broadcasts leave 
no middle ground. 
You're either for him 
or agin’ him. His pet 
hate: Communism; 
pet love: the Ameri- 
can way. 

We just can’t list 
the countries he’s been in and written 
about; he’s been everywhere. He has cov- 
ered, for newspapers and syndicates, Dum- 
barton Oaks, the San Francisco United 
Nations meeting, five presidential nomi- 
nating conventions, wears a DKE fraternity 
pin (Virginia) and writes for America’s 
leading “slick” magazines. He has four 
books to his credit, and one son. Besides 
his consuming interest in politics and eco- 
nomics, there is a deep abiding interest in 
things spiritual in Henry J. Taylor—which 
is why we went after him. 


A. Cressy Meorrisen (Science Catches 
Up With God, page 31) could have a lot 
said about him that isn’t said in that inter- 
view. We found a man 83 years young in 
that office—a young fellow in charge of so 
many enthusiasms that we didn’t even try 
to list them. We didn’t say in the story 
that he is the discoverer of a method of 
Separating oxygen and hydrogen in the 
magnetic field; any good scientist can tell 
you what that means. Nor did we tell you 
that he cut the interview short—he was in 
a hurry to get off on his second honeymoon! 


Mary Elizabeth Sergent, who writes 
It Happened in A Sunday School Class,” 
page 24, knows what she’s talking about: 
she happens to be the teacher of that class. 
In Middletown, New York. She just 
dropped in on us one day and said she had 
an idea for a story. Lots of people drop in 
like that—and drop right out again. Mary 
Elizabeth sat there for an hour telling us 
about her girls; when we got a chance to 
break in, we gasped: “Write it, lady— 
today!” Which is what she did. She’s the 
kind of teacher we'd like our youngsters to 
come to Sunday school to: alert, conscien- 
tious, patient, and completely independent 
of all stifling teaching tradition. That last 
especially is rare quality! 
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New Hammond Organ—with 
greatly enriched tones—now 
finer than ever before! 


Now—thanks to the new Hammond 
Organ—your church can have glori- 
ous organ music that is second to none! 


Here is a range of tone and wealth 
of color that cannot be equalled by any 
comparable instrument—a quality of 
music that will be an inspiration to all 
in your church. 


Here, too, is music of cathedral qual- 
ity for your church, regardless of its 
size. For the Hammond Organ creates 
—within itself—the majestic rever- 
berating quality produced by tower- 
ing walls and vaulted ceilings. No 
other organ has this exclusive Rever- 
beration Control! 


Also, with the Hammond Organ in 
your church, you have an instrument 
that can’t get out of tune in any kind 
of weather. It is installed without re- 
quiring any structural changes in your 
church—and upkeep is negligible. 


But you must see and hear this won- 
derful instrument to fully appreciate 
all that it can mean to your church. 
Then you will know why more than 
10,000 churches, large and small, al- 
ready own the Hammond Organ. 


You will understand why, since its 
introduction, more churches have 
bought the Hammond Organ than all 
other comparable instruments combined! 


To learn more about the new 
Hammond Organ, and how easily 
your church may own one, mail the 
coupon today. There is no obligation. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company, 4214 Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 


Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, including 
my dealer’s name, tested fund-raising plans, and a partial list of thousands of 
churches all over the country owning Hammond Organs. 
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OUR 


READERS 


DR. POLING ANSWERS 


@ Do you know of any guide for Bible 
readings in public schools? I would 
like to find a book or an outline that 
lists verses and selections that could be 
.read without violation of the basic 
American principle of “separation of 
church and state.” 


A syllabus has been prepared by the 
Laymen’s Club of Detroit, which has 
headquarters at 404 Park Avenue Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan, that seems to an- 
swer this question. Listed are 426 se- 
lections. The booklet opens with quo- 
tations from a number of distinguished 
leaders of public thought. To Michigan 
schoolteachers the syllabus is issued 
free; to others, at ten cents a copy. 


@ Our daughter is sixteen and the 
youngest of five children. We feel 
keenly that we cannot give her the social 
opportunities she needs and should 
have—our years are beyond that. Com- 
munity conditions are such that the 
problem is acute. Would you advise a 
good junior college away from home? 


Under the circumstances described in 
this question and the letter accom- 
panying it, my answer is definitely 
“yes.” Also I am happy to recommend 
the junior college concerning which my 
advice is requested. Here are parents 
who are understanding and wise. 


@ Recently I heard a clergyman make 
an attack on the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, in the 
course of which he charged that its 
president, Charles Taft, is a Unitarian. 
Is this true? 


It is false. President Taft, of the 
Council, is a Junior Warden of Christ 
Church (Episcopal) in Cincinnati. For 
two years now I have addressed Lenten 
congregations in this church for a week 
preceding Easter. 


@ My pastor tells me that the United 
States is a Christian nation by declara- 
tion of Congress. Is this true? 


No, Congress never so declared, but 
the Supreme Court once did. In 1892, 
Justice David J. Brewster made the 
statement in the Court’s decision in the 
Holy Trinity Church case. Thirteen 
years later the justice wrote a book, 
“The United States A Christian Nation,” 


4 


in which he explained what he meant. 
This is what he had in mind: America’s 
historical and legal background is Chris- 
tian; Christianity and no other religion 
is manifest in all Colonial compacts and 
charters and in the common law of the 
states, 


@ I’m a Red Cross worker in Germany 
and have been greatly disturbed by re- 
cent conversations with Roman Catholic 
friends who seem to show from the 
Scriptures that the Catholic Church is 
the one and only Church founded by 
Jesus Christ upon St. Peter. Also they 
point out many Protestant weaknesses 
such as divorce. I do not have the an- 
swers. Are not Protestants neglectful in 
training their. young people? 


Protestants are too neglectful in teach- 
ing and training Protestant young peo- 
ple. Specifically, as to the questions 
raised, I have been particularly inter- 
ested in what your Catholic associates 
have had to say about the Scriptures. 
It is not what the Scriptures say in 
every instance, but the interpretation 
that we place upon the sayings. For in- 
stance, the words of Jesus spoken to 
Peter, “Upon this rock will I build my 
church.” The Roman Catholic believes 
that Peter is a rock. We Protestants be- 
lieve that the rock is the truth affirmed 
by Peter concerning Jesus, “Thou art 
the Christ, the son of the living God.” 
The church universal includes all 
churches, is founded not upon one man 
but upon truth itself—that is the Prot- 
estant position. 

As to divorce, the Roman Catholic 
Church has another word for it—annul- 
ment. Repeatedly, separations are al- 
lowed and recognized by the Church. 
For instance, the Church may not rec- 
ognize as valid, marriage between a 
Catholic and a Protestant, however legal 
the marriage may have been under the 
law. Recently, United States Admiral 
Ellery Stone, formerly chief of the Al- 
lied Commission in Italy, married 29- 
year-old Renata di Sant’Elia. Stone was 
twice divorced, but the bride’s uncle, 
a papal chamberlain, approved the 
match because Stone’s first wife was 
dead and the second marriage “was not 
recognized by the Church.” These are 
just a few of the particulars upon which 
there may be disagreement, but surely 
the central fact of God’s love for us and 
His saving grace in Jesus Christ should 


not be obscured—whether we are Cat - 
olics or Protestants. 


@ Do you honestly believe there is, 0 + 


ever has been, such a thing as an angel ) 


Yes, definitely—has been and is, 


@ Do you think that a confirmed publ , 
beer drinker is a suitable teacher for 
public schools? I have just read a vio 
lent criticism of a schoolboard that de. | 
clined to hire such a man. 


I agree with the schoolboard. 


@ Personally, I agree with your recent. 


answer and I never expect to get paid @ 
for administering the sacraments. The 
whole business of tipping the “hired™ 
minister is repugnant to me. But isn't | 
there another side? What about the fi 
dollars that actually puts food on a 
pastor's table? It was a “fee” from 
someone who would never give anot t 
dollar in support of the church. Wha 
about the pitifully small salaries ma 
ministers receive? Do not these supple 
mentary gifts represent the me 
between warm clothing for the childre 
and a new hat for the pastor’s wife, and 
perhaps embarrassment or even wa i 
Were you ever just a poor preach 
agree with you, but— 


A 
e 


The letter in which this ques 
came made me very humble. I kno « 
what the writer is talking ee With 
a mist over my eyes, I remember—re 
member my own father and mother, re 
member my early days in the pastorate, 
remember when our first baby was 
born. My salary was five hundred dob 
lars a year and the few weddings I had 
took care of the difference that this ques- 
tion talks about. For the circumstances 
described, that other question-and-an- 
swer still stands, but there are “two 
sides.” 


@ A number of years ago I committed 
a wrong which to me now seems a terti- 
ble sin and it has preyed on my mind to 
the point of almost wrecking my health. 
I have prayed and tried to reconsecrate 
myself to God. Could you please give’ 
me some word of encouragement that 
would help me know that He will for 
give any sin if we ask and believe? ~ 


C3 
It does not matter how long ago you 
committed a sin and did a wrong a 
how sinful and evil it may have been, 
if you seek forgiveness, “He is just a 
faithful to forgive.” Never doubt that, 
for to doubt that is to doubt the love, 
the will, and the almighty power of 
God to save. e 


© Can a person be saved and still go to 
the movies? 


A great many , persons whom I be 
lieve to be “fully saved” do go to the” 
movies. 
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Just Off The Presses! 


100 Pages—Colorfully illustrated 
Containing over 5000 Helpful Aids 
e and Suggestions 


ACKED full of inspiring ideas and 

proven materials for the Sunday 
School—the David C. Cook Catalog has 
become a standard reference for Bible 
School Workers in churches of every 
Protestant denomination. Its valuable 
information includes complete descrip- 
tions of Lesson Helps, Story Papers, 
Visual Aids, Books, Gifts, Supplies, 
Helps of all Kinds and other items, 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO 


% Lead, teach or manage a Sunday 
School or class. 


% Celebrate special days such as 
Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, etc, 


% Key your teaching to specific age 
groups. 


* Increase class attendance. 
* Develop Spiritual activities. 
x Raise funds. 


% Link church and home in the Chris- 
tian Fellowship. 


Fill in Coupon Below NOW for YOUR 
Personal Copy Which Includes Spe- 
cial Trial and FREE Sample Offers. 


Pan we TODAY! 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
800-CH N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 


Please send me my FREE copy of your New 1948 
CATALOG FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 
Complete with all Special Offers. 


Name 
Address 


i ec ceils giarcapacniis ni ahieatcnaipediail 
I am (1 Pastor, ( Supt., 1) Beg. Teacher, () Prim. Teacher, 
0) Jr. Teacher, ( Intermediate or Senior Teacher, [] ¥. P. 
Teacher, () Adult Teacher in the 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY NOW! 
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1. p.-AATTERY 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED 


o> | 
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RAILWAYS, Inc. 


5,000." 


A nationwide preaching program and sermon | asks. “Should a wife have her own 
j > 


contest is scheduled by Spiritual Mobilization, | 


Inc., to be held on Columbus Day, October 12. 
It is planned that 25,000 pastors will preach 
that Sunday morning on “Perils to Freedom” 
and manuscripts submitted prior to that date 


may qualify for prizes totaling $5,000. 


The judges committee is composed of Dr. Edgar 
J. Goodspeed, Dr. Robert Sproul, and Dr. Alfred 
Noyes. These men will determine the winning 


sermons. 


Spiritual Mobilization is a Crusade being ex- 


panded by 11,000 ministers of churches who | ress. In fact there’s been no progress 


| on this earth except the progress born 
the world, and who feel it the bounden duty | 


believe Freedom is in peril in America and in 


of followers of Jesus to champion it against 


communism, fascism, or any stateism. 


All ministers in every denomination are invited 
to participate in the program of Spiritual Mobil- 
ization. 
your inquiries to Spiritual Mobilization, Inc., 


411 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





| religious thought. 
| he stands at the end, pointing up to 
| the stars and you hear him remark— 
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H-» you or I stood with Napoleon 
on the deck of the ship on the 


way to his last prison at St. Helena, we 
would have heard him make an un- 


usual confession—unusual for Napoleon. 


Napoleon, you recall, was hostile to 
Nevertheless, there 


“Say what you please, someone cre- 


' ated and controls all that.” Regardless 


of creed, God is universal and religious 
thought is as interdenominational as the 


| light of the sun. 


FOR BEST SERMONS 


| failure?” he receives just so many let- 


If a newspaper editor or a broad- 
caster on the air asks, “Is marriage a 


ters, then the interest dies out. If he 


money to spend?” or “What is the best 
way for a young veteran to get a job?” 
he ceases to receive answers after a 
short time. 

But to questions concerning religious 
feelings, the existence of God and 
man’s destiny here and hereafter, the 
answers come in endlessly. Every day 
the mail brings new contributions to 
spiritual questions that have kept peo- 
ple praying, thinking and _ hoping 
through centuries. 

This is encouraging and fortunate. 
Many twisted standards have grown up 
in our day. They do not lead to prog- 


of religious feeling. 

There’s more than a coincidence in 
the fact that both Fascism and Com- 
munism, as totalitarian ideas, make war 
on religious thought. No totalitarian 
political racket can stand the competi- 


| tion of man as a free creature. 
Address your sermon manuscripts or | 


Communists who set themselves up 
as political idols know, like the Fascists, 
that they cannot compete with free 
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By HENRY J. TA 


The Golden Rule Is Practic 


thought within the people. All G 
munist propaganda is based on t 
fact. The leaders know that if thoug 
is free they lose their grip, face a rew 
and lose their jobs, even though the 
persecute in most horrible ways 
home, or propagandize abroad, ¢ 
group of people after another. 
age-old system of despotism, which i 
its various forms is the oldest politi¢ 
system in the world, comes into t 
same ancient conflict with free ide 
and the souls of men. 

When nations or individuals becom 
indifferent to the highest things, whe 
they fix their minds too exclusively 
outside things, they tip over, go do 
and soon are forgotten. The minds 
the future, imbued with respect for t 
Divine Force that controls, condut 
and makes the universe, must reali 
this more clearly than ever in the yea 
ahead. 

Speak to children clearly and wamigy 
about this. To establish their spirit 
reservoir, give them great respect f 
among other things, the Holy Bible. # 


UNDAY schools and Bible classes ome 

ganized for young men and womeég" 
are of special value. It’s a pity i 
they’re not even more numerous 4 
more largely attended. A man or wal 
an may begin the study of the Biblei 
childhood and read it to the last d 
of life, always finding new inspirati0 
new thought, new meaning. 

The most beautiful and power 
writing that has ever been done, I} 
lieve, is in Isaiah. No man can beg 
to feel that he has studied his ow 
language unless he is familiar with # 
Bible. And to those among us ¥ 
are the most hard pressed, discourage 
lonely, heartworn, the Bible offers né 
as always its own consolation. 
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The object of the Bible, of course, is 
» teach us to live better. But it would 
have justified itself if it had done noth- 
g except teach us how to bear sorrow 
nd disappointment—not as victims of 
ife, not as bewildered participants in 
mysterious struggle, but as children of 
d—a little lower than the angels, but 
aithful, confident, unafraid. 

The greatest believer in the rights of 
man, more powerful and earnest than 
ll the philosophers that ever lived, a 
Hefender of women and children, one 
whose heart was always with the sor- 
owful, was He, the Saviour, who 
Bounded all progressive thought. 
There are many wonderful scenes of 
heroism and self-sacrifice painted in 
history, painted in the blood of men 
illing to suffer for the truth. But 
eres nothing to compare with the 
picture of Christ suffering for us and 
ith the words spoken from the Cross: 
Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

Until you and I have studied the 
haracter of the Saviour and the im- 
portance of His teachings, nothing else 
s worthwhile. Unless you and I pos- 


ti 


All Ce 





on thimpess religious feeling, no other feeling 
f thougiis worthwhile. Pity the man who is the 
2 a revilgeenter of his own thoughts, who fails 
ugh tha—to realize that thought is given us by 
ways d™God in order to practice the Golden 
oad, ommRule-—Do unto others as you would 
er. Thighave others do unto you. 
which i 

politi J N ALL the years, and in all the books 
into thi# since The Golden Rule was first writ- 


en, there has never been uttered a 
better solution for the problems we all 
ace today. In this difficult period The 
olden Rule should be recognized as a 
synonym for the word practical. Noth- 
g will prove to be practical without 
t. Napoleon and Hitler ended up by 
liscovering this truth too late. 

There will be no better day in Amer- 
ca without a better grasp of this fact— 
a better and more complete abandon- 
ent of the idea of power, substituting 
or it the idea of goodness and The 
olden Rule. 

- But take heart. The spiritual roots 
of this country are as strong, as full of 
itality as ever—even stronger, I think, 
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Jassesmpince the war. We're coming forward 
d womege? Our concepts of what is true and 
pity th ght, in our distaste for force and con- 
rous al iving, and in our enthusiasm for the 


simple, sensible way of looking at life 


or won 

 Biblei ather than the sharp and smart, the 
last dagplick and shrewd. We are in a period of 
spiratioge quiring something better than quar- 


els and shrewdness. We want The 
diden Rule in family affairs, in labor- 
anagement affairs, in national and in- 
ernational matters. 


powel 
ne, I} 


an beg 

his ov. We know in our hearts and minds 
with tbat without The Golden Rule there is 
us wie? solution for our problems now! 


ourage 2 ° ° 


fers n0 (Condensed from an MBS coast-to-coast 
oadcast and printed by permission.) 
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Sunday, August 3rd outmoded, but some means of digg 


pline must be found to replace it, | 
MAKING GOOD IN FAMILY LIFE love, not in anger, parents muti 
a ee oe when the immature child stubbomh 
riots refuses to obey. Every effort should} 
a. Bible never becomes out of used to reason with a child, yet anard 
date. How amazing it is that prov- in the home will only send an anarchig 
erbs written so many centuries ago Out into community life. The ch 
should be timely in 1947. In spite of must discover his responsibility for thy 
all the social changes, the principles for home. Many of us oldsters remembel 
making good in family life are still the with gratitude parents who taught 
same. And the solution to the problems to lift self-interest into family-intered 
of the family are still basic to the solu- It is a happy day for a parent when 
tion of the problems of society. No great Child voluntarily gives up a cherish 
conference of educators, civic leaders Plan for the good of the family. Ty 
or churchmen in recent years has failed eligion never discounts discipline. 
to give an important place to the dis- The church-home relationship i 
cussion of family life. The standards of vastly important. The church begin 
community or national life will not rise with education for family life. It dired 
above the level of family life. its program for the service of its fam 
Forty years ago the child was dis- ilies. It develops Christian personali 
covered in American thinking, and edu- 80 necessary for wholesome family life 
cation accepted the child as its center. It establishes the family altar. Througj 
Twenty-five years ago the center home departments it keeps in consta 
changed from the child to its parents. touch with families. Through paste 
That was the birth of the parent educa- counseling it helps all the members ¢ 
tion movement. Now we see the family the family meet their problems. Noth 
as a unit in which parents and children ing that happens in the homes oft 
must take their proper places. Educa- parish can be outside the interests 
tion for family life must include all the the church. Not only the baptism d 
members of the family, all who must Children or the marriage of young peo 
live together under one roof. The good le, but all the other important event 
of one must be discovered in the good in family life should be noted by t 
of all. church. It is not only a beautiful 
The American family is seriously tom, but also deeply significant th 
menaced. The increase in divorce is there are now liturgies for the blessi 
but one factor in the alarming picture of a new home. Decent housing sho 
of broken homes. Since 1870 our popu- be of concern to the church. 
lation has increased 300%, our mar- The home should also find its rek 
riages 400% and our divorces 2000%. tionship to the church. We are eternal 
One-third of our marriages are now grateful for parents whose interes 
ending in divorce and most students of were church-centered. Each night be 
the situation see the day rapidly ap- fore going to bed, we children heard 
| proaching when only half of our mar- passage read from the Bible and th 
riages will last. Out of this situation voices of our parents lifted in prayet 
come our most serious social problems: No meal began without a thanksgiving 
| juvenile delinquency; crime increases, to God. Church interests were di 
with the average age of the criminals cussed every day in our presence aii 
rapidly lowering; lost standards of mo- we were taught to believe that th 
| rality; commercialized amusements to Church was mighty important. Churd 
provide “release” for those who no interests give the home a strong tie t 
longer find satisfaction in home life; and hold it together. They also insu 
immeasurable disillusionment and un- Wholesome happy friendships for tht 
happiness for those who have tried children and their parents. Most of all 
family life and failed. Christ finds His proper place in th 
home, a Presence to influence every dé 
THE wrITER of Proverbs had no cision, every relationship of each mem 
doubt about the place of religion in the ber of the family. 
home. He saw parents as the trainers Parents generally recognize their tt 
of their children. Our homes are more _ sponsibility for the health of their ¢ 
democratic, yet no parent can shift dren..They are concerned for their edt 
responsibility for the children God has cation. They train them for busine 
given. “The hickory switch” may be and professional success. Christian pat 





Samuel Shoe- 
maker, rector of 
Calvary Church 
in New York, 
has listened to 
the problems of 
thousands of 
troubled men 
and women. He has drawn fresh 
inspiration from seeing these 
problems begin to yield to the 
power of faith. In this book, he 
has distilled the wisdom of a 
rich lifetime of counseling. As 
he himself puts it: 













































“This is not intended to be an 
abstract book about happiness, 
but a concrete book which will 
help people to find it... My 
recipe for happiness is not found 
in the optimistic evasions of pro- 
fessional cheerfulness, but that 
combination of realism plus 
faith, in the light of which | be- 
lieve we can find more happi- 
ness than many of us have 
found.” 














































Those who seek happiness for 
themselves, as well as those 
faced with the perplexing but 
infinitely rewarding task of 
guiding unhappy human beings, 
will find Mr. Shoemaker‘s sim- 
ple, concrete book in- 
valuable. $2.00 
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ents will also see the privilege and re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual growth of 
their children. This means full coopera- 
tion with the church. They will not 
send their children to the church, they 
will bring them. 


Questions: 

A great part of our church programs 
demands that the members of our fam- 
ilies leave their homes and come to the 
church. Do you think we ought to offer 
help to our families for happy evenings 
together in their homes? Discuss in the 
terms of your own church program. 

Many students of social life believe 
we should have uniform federal mar- 
riage and divorce laws. Do you agree? 

Discuss family life as portrayed in 
modern fiction and the movies. 


Sunday, August 10th 


THINKING ON MORAL PURITY 
PROVERBS 4:23; 5:4; 31:10-12; JAMES 1:13-15 


EVERAL decades ago an English 

statesman committed suicide. In 
looking over his accounts, it was dis- 
covered that he had been faithless to 
every trust and had chosen the cow- 
ard’s escape from justice. It was also 
discovered that his bookcases were filled 
with risqué French novels and his walls 
covered with suggestive paintings.’ In 
the imagination of his heart he had 
been living a life of lust. No wonder 
his whole life proved faithless. 

Strength of character, the ability to 
think straight, trustworthiness in all the 
relationships of life, are undermined by 
impurity. The philosophy that teaches 
that desire makes right—well named 
“the philosophy of dirt’—has much to 
do with the moral decadence we see all 
about us. The subtle argument is that 
since we are created with desires of the 
body, they have a priority. The ancient 
writers knew that strength comes 
through discipline. Only when they are 
satisfied legitimately can they bring 
any happiness. Lust is intensely selfish 
and ultimately brutal. It destroys the 
good and noble in self and it destroys 
those on whom it finds its outlet. It is 
self-defeating and socially devastating. 

Physically, impurity saps the vitality 
and robs God of the useful service of a 
man to his generation. Someone has 
said, “The philosophy of dirt corrupted 
the French army until in the hour of 
crisis France fell before the Nazi blitz.” 
During the first world war, I served as 
a camp pastor in a base hospital located 
in New York City. My special duty was 
to care for the wards assigned to the 
insane. The physicians confirmed my 
opinion that by far the largest propor- 
tion of the young men confined there 
lost their health and their manhood by 
yielding to their unbridled lusts. The 
strong man may boast of his indulgence, 
but in the end he will pay the price, 
physically and mentally. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Bible stories become more real 
in motion pictures 





When brought to the ears and eyes in sound motion pic- 
tures, bible stories hold church school children entranced, 
and create stronger and more lasting impressions. 


Yes, motion pictures have proved repeatedly that they 
can be a vital force in religious education and in character 
building. They can bring the Holy Land and Asia Minor 
into your own church. Many churches have developed 
special services built around Biblical and mission movies. 





There are other types of films, too, particularly suited . 
to the church program—films on family life, religious arts, 
the brotherhood of peoples, foreign missions. All can be 
easily rented or purchased. 
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can easily be learned by your companied by truly naturalsound. 
young people. It serves you un- It will assure you years of the 
obtrusively and quietly . . . and finest motion picture service. 


May we send you complete information ? Write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7120 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. Branches 
in New York, Hollywood, Washington, D.C., London. 
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A ea ni Interpretation and Comment 


Edited by GABRIEL COURIER 


out: Big, tough, ungrammatical 
Frank Hague has bowed out as mayor 
of Jersey City. He rivaled Calvin Cool- 
idge in the brevity of his political obit- 
uary; he said, simply, “I am retiring.” 

Thus passes New Jersey's pale imi- 
tation of New York’s Al Smith—and a 
man with nation-wide influence. Kicked 
- out of grammar school early in his teens, 
' Frank Hague got down immediately to 
the artful business of snaring votes; he 
grew up in the slums, and he left Jer- 
sey City with at least 15% of its build- 
ings in the slum category—unfit to live 
in. He left it with the highest tax rate 
in the country. But he also left it free 
of crime; there hasn’t been a holdup in 
that town for twenty years, it has never 
known a night club; gangsters from 
nearby Manhattan were met by strong- 
arm men and hustled back across the 
river. The only intimation of anything 
crooked in Jersey City lies in the pres- 
ence of a young army of racetrack 
bookies. Hague liked the horses. 

On a trifling salary, Hague managed 
* to get himself an estate in Florida, a 
yacht on the Riviera. 

Mr. Hague saw the handwriting on 
the wall; his machine was beaten badly 
in nearby Hoboken, and the man who 
has named most of the New Jersey gov- 
ernors since the 1920’s saw clearly that 
he could not name many more. ‘So he 
turns over the keys of his political city 
to an amiable nephew, Frank Hague Eg- 
gers, aged 46. Perhaps he is too ami- 
able, not as tough as Uncle Frank, for 
already there are rumors of rebellion. 
The old machine creaks, may collapse 
very soon... 


COURAGE: Disgusted as was South 
and North at the blow dealt to justice 
when the lynchers of South Carolina 
Were acquitted in spite of their confes- 
sions, both South and North are never- 
theless encouraged at the action of May- 
or Hugh Vann of Hurtsboro, Alabama, 
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in outwitting another lynching mob. 
With three other devotees of law and 
order (including a former mayor) he 
snatched a Negro victim from a gang 
that belonged on the other side of the 
railroad tracks, got him out of town and 
into a safer jail. After it was all over, 
the mayor said modestly, “We all co- 
operate pretty well around here.” 

He’s right about that. News items 
emphasizing the sensational, consistent- 
ly fail to mention the fact that the better 
people in Dixie hate the lynch law quite 
as much as those in the North. There is 
developing, and developing fast, a new 
leadership in the South that will go far 
in solving a problem that has been con- 
sidered insoluble since the Civil War. 

Our hats are off to His Honor the 
Mayor—and to the growing host down 
there who see things as he does—and 
who have the courage to act! 


REPORT: Like a clean breath of fresh 
air comes .he report of the President's 
Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training. Even the pacifist, reading it 
(and we mean really reading it) will 
call it the finest thing he has read in 
years. 

Being Americans, millions of us have 
that in our democratic and Christian 
hearts which rebels against the thought 
of compulsory military training. The 
members of the President’s commission 
had that—yet they were honest enough 
to insist that the word “military” not be 
by-passed, but recognized in their dis- 
cussions and in their reports. If we 
must have it, this is an ideal form of 
training! The commission has presented 
the best possible program; anything 
short of that (as Dr. Poling says else- 
where in this issue) they will oppose. 

When you live in a world of wolves, 
you guard your gates! That’s all the 
commission is attempting to do here. 
Now it’s up to the President and Con- 
gress. Action may not come for sev- 
eral months, perhaps another year; if 
and when it does come, we believe it 
will be vastly influenced by this report. 


veETO: This editor is the eternal friend 
of those tv.o .iepublicans in the House 
who switched, voted and helped beat 
the overriding of the President’s veto on 
the tax bill. By the narrowest of mar- 
gins (two votes), the House gave the 
coup de grdce to the Republican effort 
to cut John Public’s income taxes. We 
predicted the cut would never be made, 
and it will not be made, at least .this 
year. 

We believe it was a wise veto. It 
was a veto based on intelligent economic 
reasoning. Much as we would like to 
save a little of the money were now 
giving the Government, it is still true 
that the wise man stores up his money 
in times of plenty against the lean years. 
We are having a feast, right now; em- 
ployment is the highest we’ve known in 
some time; there is a money boom and 
a business boom; prices are up and peo- 
ple are still buying. But that can’t go 
on forever. There will come atime... ! 
And rather than cut taxes in these good 
times, it is smart to accumulate a sur- 
plus against the rainy day—which the 
President is trying todo. It would have 
been good politics for the Republicans 
to maxe good on their promise of a cut; 
it would have been faulty economics. 

Actually, it was a cut in the interests 
of the higher brackets. A family with 
an income of $2,405 would have en- 
joyed a cut of about 1.2 percent; a man 
making $25,889 would have enjoyed a 
cut of 18.2 percent—which is hardly 
playing fair with the little man! 

The labor veto was overridden by 
Congress—naturally! This one, the 
country wanted; Congress represented 
the majority when it insisted that some- 
thing be done to correct conditions that 
have become unbearable. Labor’s honey- 
moon is over. Comes the cold, grey 
dawn of reaction—and we think, will 
come more labor bills on top of this one. 
It just had to happen. 


BREAD: The American wheat farmers 
on the western plains will produce this 
year the greatest bumper crop in the 
history of the world. We will have so 
much bread that we won’t know what 
to do with it. 

There is hunger in Hungary. Is there 
anyone in the house who imagines that 
we will send much wheat there? There 
is starvation in the streets of Germany 
and Russia; does anyone think we shall 
send much there? Here we are with 
bread for all the world to eat, and half 
the world starving to death—and we are 
so frightened at the prospect of a loaf 
of that bread building strength in the 
body of some young foreigner that we'll 
probably let a lot of our wheat be 
ploughed under, or rot in the grain ele- 
vator. 

If Jesus Christ had said/only one 
thing, He could not have said anything 
that would mean more to the world of 
1947 than “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” That’s true now, with a venge- 
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ance! . Here we are, with four-fifths of 
the world’s automobiles and half its 
telephones—but what have we by way 
of moral leadership and culture and 
workable ideas? In that department, 
we fumble while the world burns! 


MARSHALL: More and more we are 
amazed at the adroitness and plain abil- 
ity of Mr. Seeretary Marshall. He knows 
intimately the world in which he lives; 
when he speaks of its problem, he 
speaks bluntly and to the point. When 
he spoke recently at Harvard, he said 


Mr. Marshall is one hundred percent 
right. Europe, staggering from a gen- 
eral lack of confidence in the future, 
from food and coal shortages, from the 
almost invisible damage of the war— 
Europe will never get back if she de- 
pends completely on the largess of the 
United States. Even that largess has 
its limits, and the moral strength of a 
man or a nation tend to become flabby 
when he or it is satisfied to go on living 
as an object of local or international 
charity. 

Stand on your own feet, Europe! 


(eww) 


PERON: The United States will p 
ball with Peron. With President Pg 
of Argentina. Resigned is Spruille § 
den, Assistant Secretary of State for 
in-American Affairs, who has been 
ron’s thorn in the side ever since 
took office. As a gesture of good will 
on his part, Mr. Peron has dumped ovg 
board a few more Nazis, and our Statp 
Department likes that. Likes it so w 
that it plans now to welcome Argentif 
into the Western Hemisphere defen 


%% system, and to help that country arm, 


It had to come; the old policy of tie 
ing to force our will and judgment on 


# Peron and Argentina just didn’t work, 


Oe It was a false start. 


Brow-beating a 
man with as secure a hold on his coun. 
try as Peron has was bad diplomacy, 
to say the least. But how he got that} 
hold, how he maintains it and what he 


*. does with it from here on is cause for 


worry. Some in this country are shout 


’ ing that the last vestige of democracy 
, and liberalism and enlightened polities 


in Argentina is defeated with this move; 
that while we have recognized a fascist. 
minded dictator and state to aid us in 
our fight on world communism, we may 
have armed a totalitarian who will think 
nothing of turning his guns against us 

These are dangerous waters, yes—but 
waters into which we must sail, whether 
we like it or not. 


INDIA: New fires leap in India. For 
centuries, there has been the blaz 
kindled by British imperialism; now it 
is civil conflict between Hindu and Mos 
lem, even between Moslem and Moslem. 

At New Delhi, a band of Khaksars 
(Moslems who oppose Mohammed Ali 


= Jinnah’s Moslem League) broke into @ 


Drewn especially for Christian Herald by F. O. Alexander 


PROBLEM CHILD 


some things that should not have been 
overwhelmed by that speech of the 
President’s (“It’s an outrage!”). 

Mr. Marshall was on far better ground 
at Harvard than Mr. Truman found at 
Washington. It will do no good what- 
ever now to bluster over Russia’s coup 
in Hungary; it may be an outrage, but 
there it is, and there isn’t much of any- 
thing we can do about it. But in tell- 
ing Europe flatly that recovery was as 
much (and more) a matter of coopera- 
tion on her part as it is of charity and 
relief on the part of bountiful Uncle 
Sam, the Secretary of State put his fin- 
ger right on it! He calls for frank open 
discussion of that suggestion in a Eu- 
ropean conference, soon. If the repre- 
sentatives at that conference have Mar- 
shall’s candor, we may get somewhere. 
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COURIER’S CUES: Federal purge of 
Communist sympathizers among em- 
ployees will step up within a month or 
so; Federal Income Tax Processing Of- 
fice will move from New York to Kan- 
sas City as part of this campaign. . 
Strong move is on to merge Army and 
Navy hospitals... . Watch for next 
Communist coup to start in Rumania; 
the first steps have already been tak- 
en. . . . Commies in France are des- 
perately fearing return of their worst 
enemy: de Gaulle. . Princess Eliza- 
beth may become engaged to scion 
of house of Mountbatten, before win- 
ter. . Senator Ball of Minnesota will 
turn his fire on industrial monopolies 
next, ... Edgar Bergen will appear 
sans Charlie McCarthy in “I Remember 
Mama” ... And that’s all for now. 


. league meeting and started a young riot 
- There is real inter-Moslem conflict here, 


over the proposal of Pakistan (the inde- 
pendent Moslem state). Around the 


- fringes of the fight hovers the wraith 


like figure of the Hindu Gandhi, who 
announces to both Hindu and Moslem 
that he will “go freely in all parts of 
India, both Hindustan and Pakistan, 
without a passport... . Nobody will 
prevent me from going... .” Allis 
not sweetness and light—yet. 

And why should it be? In such a 
major shift as this, trouble is inevitable. 
There may even be civil war, which we 
doubt; certainly we must expect differ- 
ences of opinion. But they will not 
last long, insofar as governmental struc: 
tures are concerned. There is real lead- 
ership in India, and it is young leader 
ship. There are thousands of young 
men and women trained in the schools 
of the West; they have sharp minds and 
firm hands, and they will get the ship 
on an even keel quite as quickly, we be 
lieve, as we did this country. 

Rome wasn’t built in a day. 
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United States were not united over- 
night. But the human thirst for lib- 
erty and the human drive for security 
work miracles. In your time, you will 
see miracles in India you never dreamed 
of. Give them a chance! 


HUNGARY: The Soviet coup in Hun- 
gary is bad news. But not so bad that 
it cannot be tempered with better news 
—if we act wisely. 

There are several angles of real im- 
portance in this affair. One is that the 
democratic nations have mufted their 
chance in this section of the Balkans. 
We have had, indeed, one chance after 
another.to save Hungary from just what 
has happened to her at the hands of the 
Russians; and all we have done is to 
play the disastrous game of the balance 
of power while Russia got stronger, 
waited her chance—and swooped down. 
Another angle is that the great major- 
ity of the Hungarians are non-Commu- 
nists, which means that Mr. Stalin may 
have bitten off more than he can chew. 

But the most important angle lies in 
the fact that in taking over Hungary, the 
Russians have Rumania _ surrounded, 
have forced on Czechoslovakia a long 
common frontier, have protected Rus- 
sian-dominated Yugoslavia, have put 
themselves in a position to bring new 
fierce pressure on the frontier of Greece, 
and have enabled themselves to get at 
trembling Italy via the back door of 
Yugoslavia and Albania! 

And what can we do about it? Two 
things. We can withhold American 
ratification of the Hungarian peace 
treaty—which will help nobody. Or we 
can withhold American money and sup- 
plies—which will hurt a great many, in- 
cluding the non-Communist majority of 
the country. What we shall actually do, 
of course, depends upon the course of 
the entire European situation across the 
next few months. 

Short of a shooting war, we can en- 
gage in a war that is political and eco- 
nomic. Economically, we can do much, 
if we will. It might be worth trying, 
before we even begin to talk of un- 
limbering the guns. 
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UNDERGROUND: Two British officers 
were kidnapped from a public swim- 
ming pool near Tel Aviv; later, they 
were abandoned by their Jewish cap- 
tors, who were members of the bellig- 
erent, terroristic, underground organi- 
zation known as Irgun Zvai Leumi. 
Those were the bare facts of the case. 
But behind the facts. . . . 

The release of the kidnapped ones, 
it seems, came at the insistence of an- 
other and more powerful underground 
group known as Haganah—a group made 
up of idealistic and well disciplined 
young Jews who are determined that 
they will protect their homes, but who 
frown on the terroristic methods of Ir- 
gun. Haganah has drawn into its ranks 
the finest youth in Palestine; it also has 
the backing and sympathy of the ma- 
jority of the people, who do not want 
terrorism. 

This kidnapping turned out to be a 
test of strength not between the Jews 
and the British—but between Irgun and 
Haganah. And Haganah won, easily, 
by simply calling on the people to co- 
operate in rescuing the British officers. 
Haganah went further: it asked the peo- 
ple not to turn over any Irgunists to the 
British; that was a job for Haganah! 

The violent sectors of any under- 
ground always get the headlines; often, 
the real power work sub rosa, sans pub- 
licity. Haganah is like that—it is the 
Number One power in Palestine, and it 
has the approval of the people, which 
is rather important. We think there 
will be no split between Haganah and 
Irgun, and that Haganah will ultimate- 
ly take the reins. But there is conflict 
between the two groups, and their strug- 
gle for dominance will largely decide 
the fate of the whole Jewish movement. 


BIGOTS: Cardinal Spellman has put us 
all straight. In a New York speech, he 
puts it on the line that anyone who 
dares criticize the Roman Catholic 
Church is a bigot. 
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The pot boils in India! There is civil 
conflict between Hindu and Moslem and 
even between Moslem and Moslem. 
Above, right: Mahomed M. A. Jinnah, 
head of the Moslem League, is guarded 
from a Khaksar band (Moslems opposed 
to the League). Left: Hindu leader 
Jawaharlal Nehru talks to tribal chiefs. 


aeons semen 


We've heard that one before, but not 
with the trimmings added by the car- 
dinal. He says that the Protestants are 
waging a crusade of bigotry by attack- 
ing the patriotism of American Catho- 
lics; he charges that the campaign is 
aimed at halting the growth and ex- 
pansion of Catholic education; he calls 
American anti-Catholic feeling “un- 
American and un-Christian.” 

We say flatly that when the cardinal 
says these things he says things that 
are not so, and we are startled by the 
bigotry of a man as well informed as 
the cardinal, saying them. We have 
not to date seen a single Protestant at- 
tack on Catholic patriotism; rather, we 
have read scores of items emphasizing 
the fact that Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews stood side by side through the 
recent war, fighting for a freedom which 
is the direct denial of the cardinal’s at- 
titude. We aim at halting the growth 
and expansion of Catholic education? 
Not so, sir! You and your Church are 
at perfect liberty to organize and main- 
tain all the schools you wish; we chal- 
lenge anyone’s right to oppose that. 
But if you mean Catholic education in 
the public schools, if you mean this at- 
tempt of the Catholic Church to have 
nuns and priests do the teaching and 
the indoctrinating in state-supported 
schools—then we're agin’ you, sir! 

The present anti-Catholic feeling is 
“un-American and un-Christian”? We 
deny that. A defense of the American 
way against the totalitarian Catholic 
way (as we have seen it in Mexi¢o and 
Spain and Italy) is decidedly an Ameri- 
can right and privilege. Nor are we 
un-Christian when we maintain that any 
Christian, under this democracy, has the 
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DR. POLING HONORED. The edi- 
tor of CuristiaN HERALD recently 
received the Medal for Merit from 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son. “For exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of out- 
standing services to the United Na- 
tions during the recent war,” reads 
the citation. “Dr. Poling, as an ac- 
credited war correspondent, presi- 
dent of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union, editor of CHRIsTIAN 


right to worship his God in spirit and 
in truth, wherever and however he will. 
Do you deny that? 

In a democracy, the people have a 
right to speak. Any Church which for- 
bids them to speak, denies everything 
that this democracy stands for. 


CHANGE: Dr. Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison, editor of the Christian Century, 
has resigned. Moving into the editorial 
chair is Dr. Paul Hutchinson, managing 
editor of the Century since 1924. 

We have a feeling that Dr. Morrison 
will “be around,” though he is no long- 
er editor. He is the sort of man who 
cannot quit, and we hope he doesn't. 
He bought the Century in 1908, when 
it was about to collapse; he and Dr. 
Hutchinson have made of it one of the 
most influential religious journals in the 
country. As far apart as the poles, in 
policy and theology, from CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, we would nevertheless offer 
our journalistic congratulations to a 
man who has been a real force on the 
American religious front, who has stood 
by his guns like a good soldier, and 
who has influenced deeply the thinking 
of the American ministry. 

To Dr. Hutchinson—our best wishes. 
He has just the shoulders for the man- 
tle, and he will wear it well. 


FUN: We read in Colliers a little item 
entitled “It’s Fun to Go to Church,” 
written by one Jefferson Machamer, 
who demonstrates a Paul Bunyan quan- 
tity of humor and a Lilliputian quan- 
tity and quality of respect for every- 
thing the Church and the ministry stand 
for. 
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HERALD, and vice-chairman of the 
Service Men’s Christian League, ex- 
erted 2 world-wide influence upon 
the young people of the Christian 
Church. As editor of CHRISTIAN 
HeERap, he did much to crystallize 
public opinion and rally support re- 
garding the moral issues of the war, 
and to encourage Army and Navy 
chaplains in the performance of their 
duties. With the title ‘America’s 
Spiritual Ambassador of Good Will 
bestowed upon him by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he did much to in- 
fluence religious leaders of all faiths 
concerning ‘the statement of the 
Christian Conference on War and 
Peace.’ On his tours abroad he con- 
ducted the preliminary discussions 
out of which came pronouncements 
of Protestantism in regard to the 
moral issues of the war.... Asa 
representative of American Protes- 
tantism, Dr. Poling brought great en- 
couragement and high inspiration to 
the chaplains as well as to all mili- 
tary personnel and civilian leaders in 
the various theaters that he visited.” 


Seems that Brother (?) Machamer, 
a rather unchurched citizen, got 
acquainted with a parson out Southern 
California way who impressed him very, 
very much. The parson came to call, 
“sprawled in a chair opposite us, lighted 
a cigarette... .” Come Sunday morn- 
ing service, the same parson “while the 
choir sang . . . walked slowly, soberly 
down the aisle to my pew . . . tapped 
the shoulder of a man sitting directly 
in front of me . . . said: “Mr. Jepson, I’d 
like you to meet Mr. Machamer. You 
two cook up a golf game for us next 
Wednesday.’ Then he strode, robes 
billowing, back to the pulpit.” 

Church was just a lot of fun. It was 
fun to “impress your neighbors with the 
large bill you casually toss in the col- 
lection plate.” It was fun to spend your 
pew-time just looking around: “there’s 
a chuckle in every hat. You might even 
look at the minister. He’s funny to 
look at... .” 

We'll say he is. Any parson so little 
conscious of his calling that he will 
strut down the aisle of his church to set 
up a game of golf ought to spend all 
his time on the golf course, and none of 
it in the most sacred spot in this world. 
Any man who thinks of the sanctuary 
as a three-ring circus ought to go to 
some church where lives are changed. 
And any magazine that will run such a 
piece of blasphemous nonsense ought to 
have a change of editors, quick! 


LAYMEN: Often we have complained 
in these columns that the laymen in the 
churches are not being treated right, not 
being given enough to do. We can’t 
complain thus, this month. 
































Mr. Charles Taft, of the Ohio Tafy 
has been elected president of the Fe 
eral Council of the Churches of Chriy 
in America, and he has already begy 
to make his lay influence and spirit fg 
Mr. Samuel A. Fulton, a Wisconsin j 
dustrialist, is now moderator of 
United Presbyterian Church; he hope 
this will be “layman’s year in all q 
churches.” Mr, Wilbur La Roe, Jr, @ 
attorney for the Port of New York Ay 
thority, was elected moderator of th 
159th General Assembly of the Preshy. 
terian Church in the USA. 

It’s a trend, and an important trend 
Both clergy and laity, we believe, ay 
at last waking up to the fact that, 
disinterested, inactive laity means jp 
evitably a dying church. The layma 
are going to work; they are infiltrating 
more and more into the important 
church boards; they are setting pol 
cies; they are guiding church drives, } 
is one of the most hopeful signs on th 
whole Church horizon, 
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ADVERTISING: Calvert has a tric 
of ads telling the public that Mr. & 
and-So has switched to Calvert becatiit] 
of this-or-that. One of their latest tol 
us that Mr. Henry Kopf “has switched 
to Calvert because Calvert tastes bet 
ter.” Seems fair enough, at first glance, 

But a nosy PM (New York) reporter 
named Ira Peck just didn’t like the smel 
of that ad, and he decided to do a littl 
private detective work. He looked w 
Henry Kopf, found him (“a flabby look 
ing man about 55”) in a fifth-rate sa 
loon in Union City, N. J. Questioned 
about his switch to better-tasting Cal 
vert, the alcoholic Henry replied: 

“I didn’t get nothin’ out of it. ... 
Me and Louis Setti, we were sitting 
here drinking. ... So while we wer 
drinking, the agent of the Calvert Com 
pany, he comes in and says, ‘Did you 
ever try Lord Calvert?) So we says, 
‘No.’ So he says, ‘Have a drink on me: 
John (the bartender) didn’t have Lord 
Calvert, but he did have Calvert Re 
serve—that’s a little cheaper—and we 
found out it was a very good drink 
Then he asks me and Louie for ou 
names and addresses and we gave it 
to him. ... I’m a whiskey drinker. ... 
I'd drink any whiskey just as long 4 
it was whiskey. .. .” 

Well, that’s how Calvert made the 
amazing discovery that the discriminat- 
ing, particular, taste-conscious Mr 
Kopf picked their brand! No wonder 
Methodists are going all-out in a came 
paign to help the passage of the bill by 
Senator Capper (S-265) which woul 
prohibit interstate liquor advertising: 
More power to their Methodist fist 
And you might write your senator about 
that bill, too! 
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IVE just come from being fumigated. I attended an 
* interdenominational meeting in which 23 men and 
four women considered the present state of the world. 
Six made themselves comfortable and happy at the ex- 
pense of the rest of us. Four smoked cigarettes and two 
smoked pipes—perhaps the vilest pipes ever caressed by 
human tongues. No, gentle reader, I didn’t get sick, I 
never do. But I write in protest. Why should six men— 
religious leaders at that—spoil the air of a committee 
room? 

Several years ago, I answered a question in CHRISTIAN 
HERALD raised by a distinguished woman who said that 
she would no longer attend certain representative inter- 
denominational sessions because tobacco smoke nau- 
seated her. She wanted to know what I thought about 
the general idea. Well, I thought then as I think now— 
and I shall send this editorial to the chairman and secre- 
tary of the particular commission I’m writing about. I 
do not imagine that it will do any good! But there. are 
still many churches and many committees to whom and 
to which this growing practice is offensive. Surely the 
brethren and a few, very few, sisters can wait with the 
rest of us for an hour or even longer. And if they can't 
wait, there are rest rooms. 

Railroads particularly are to be commended for a 


_ campaign, which seems to have become general, to re- 


serve coaches for non-smokers. They've had a difficult 
time, but big, strong conductors and brakemen have 
begun to get results. Here is real progress in a field 
where Britain has gone far ahead of America. 

In CuristriAN HERALD’s new building there will be a 
beautiful, air-conditioned directors’ room. It will com- 
fortably seat 50, and we shall place it at the disposal of 
church groups, particularly; but as is the case with 
chapels in the Presbyterian and Methodist buildings of 
New York City, we shall keep the air clean and 
healthful. 

The head of our house expects to find me saturated 
with tobacco fumes when I return from certain func- 
tions, but she is surprised when I come home fumigated 
after a session with preachers. 

Amos R. Wells once wrote: “The average smoker is 
unmoral. He makes the smoke without regard as to 
where it goes, or whom it affects.” 


N THE final session of the National Conference for the 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 


_ (called by the Attorney General of the United States 


and held in Washington, D. C., last November) a reso- 
lution was presented which was read under a strangely 
imposed condition. The chairman ruled that the resolu- 
tion should not be discussed or voted upon. Here is the 
resolution as prepared and introduced by William V. 
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Mahoney, executive secretary of the Allied Organiza. 
tions of the District of Columbia: 

“Whereas, the use of narcotics is one of the causes of 
juvenile delinquency: therefore, be it resolved that this 
National Conference for the Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency recommends the promotion of 
educational efforts for the elimination of narcotic addic- 
tion by children and youth, stresses the importance of 
scientific instruction in public and_ private schools re 
garding the effects of all narcotics, and favors the strie 
enforcement of all laws against the sale of narcotics, 
especially alcoholic beverages and cigarettes to children 
and adolescents.” 

The chairman of the session stated that the resolution 
was highly controversial and not in order for considera 
tion by the conference. However, the general applause 
which greeted the reading of the resolution indicated 
that the conference itself was willing and eager to deal 
with the matter. 

It is difficult to understand the attitude of the chair 
man and his ruling. CuristiAN HERALD does not believe 
that any scientific and socially sound approach can be 
made to the problem of juvenile delinquency without 
considering the sale of narcotics to, and the use of 
narcotics by, children and adolescents. Under the gen 
eral head of narcotics, we include alcoholic beverages 
and cigarettes. 









HE selection for July of this, the first of the now 

multiplying book clubs is a loathsome novel. It is per- 
haps suitable for reading and even study in an alcoholie 
clinic, or by mature and scientific minds after the pub- 
lisher has made an honest statement of what it is. But 
we judge it a literary, moral and social menace when 
broadcast to the general public. 

For a book club to release this novel to the American 
home and to all ages is another betrayal of a really great 
trust. Perhaps we witness now, on a scale never before 
achieved, the steady perversion of the reading habits 
of a people. Twice in as many months this club has 
scored in such a sorry fashion. I cannot believe my eyes 
when I read some of the distinguished names appearing 
on its masthead. Surely Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
wouldn't do it! And yet one reviewer for the club sug- 
gests that here is another “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

For such as this, protest is not enough. Presently 
Curist1AN Heratp hopes to have another kind of 
answer. 
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The present Smith Brothers appear in the frames 
below: William W. Smith II, left, and Robert L. 














and CHRISTIAN 


In the saga of the Smith Brothers is a great piece of Americana—and an 
outstanding example of the application of Christian principles in big business. 


BY RALPH i. 


UST one hundred years ago—in 1847—Poland was made 

a Russian province, General Winfield Scott stormed 
Chapultepec, the widow of Napoleon Bonaparte died 

in Paris and James Smith moved from Canada to Pough- 
keepsie, New York. It was a muddy, blowsy, frontier town 
he came to, and probably neither he nor the village knew he 
was to make history there, quite as Scott had made it in 
Mexico and the Little Corporal in Paris. Go to Poughkeepsie 
today, and you find the natives proud of Vassar College, a 
1700-foot suspension bridge across the Hudson—and Smith 


- Brothers Cough Drops. 


Not one in ten thousand Americans knows much about 
the college or the bridge, but can you imagine an American 
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JOHNSTONE 


who has not tasted the little black cough drop? Is there a 
man with soul so dead in this land of free enterprise and 


the common cold that he has not paid out his nickel for 
the little white box with the two bewhiskered Smith Brothers 
on it? Those whiskers are Americana par excellence: as 
much a part of this country as George Washington’s hatchet 
and Abe Lincoln’s high hat. 

And how many of us know that the business still carried 
on by the current Smith Brothers was and is ‘one of the 
most arresting pieces of religion and Christian philanthropy, 
one of the most dramatic demonstrations of religion-in- 


business, to be found anywhere in this profit-crazy world? 
It was to find out about that that we went up to Pough- 
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keepsie, hoping for an interview with one of the Smith 
Brothers, or both. 

‘We drove into town across the long bridge and asked a 
freckle-faced little Irish boy if he knew where the Smith 
Brothers plant was. He knew, exactly. Up to the park, 
turn left, and it’s in the middle of the third block, on your 
left. Sure enough, it was right there. It was an unpreten- 
tious old brick building set in off the road—too modest a 
place, we thought, for a business with an annual gross of 
$5,500,000 and an output of 3 billion cough drops a year. 
Inside, we just asked for the Smith Brothers. One was in, 
one wasn't; Robert L. was off somewhere, playing golf. 
He has been Hudson Valley Champion; his anatomy is not 
too neatly nicked in several places by flying hockey-sticks. 
Sorry we were to miss him. But William was in. William 
the Second. 


E WAS in an office much humbler than our own. We 

looked around for Oriental rugs and for oil paintings on 

the wall; ther= weren’t any. There was a bookcase with 

some old books and some packages of cough drops and some 

bottles of Smith Brothers Cough Syrup. Behind a small 
desk sat the present president of Smith Brothers. 

We remarked that he wore no beard. He smiled. 

“No beard. Shaved it off.” 

“Recently?” 

“Yes. We had a party for the whole plant, to celebrate 
our one hundredth birthday, and all but six men grew Smith 
Brothers beards. We had the finest collection of hirsute 
foliage since the end of the 19th Century; but it didn’t last. 
The beards tickled, or the wives didn’t like them, so most 
of us shaved as soon as the party was over. One fellow kept 
his, though; says it saves him 20 minutes shaving time 
every day!” 

Did the original Smith have a beard? He showed us a 
picture of the original James. Aye, he had a beard—burn- 
sides—and a pair of eyes that looked right through you, even 
from the picture a hundred years old! Was he as fierce as 
he looked? 

“He was quite a man. Born in Scotland, you know—so 
he was canny and a good solid Presbyterian. Took his 
religion and his business as seriously as he took life and 
death! He came down the Hudson on a river steamer, and 
I’ve often thought he must have snorted like a mad bear 
when he looked up at the town on the bluff and saw the 
famous Vassar Brewery. He hated liquor almost as much as 
he hated the devil; probably they were one and the same 
so far as he was concerned. And he transferred that hatred 
to the two youngsters who came with him—the first Smith 
Brothers, my grandfather William, and his brother, Andrew. 


“Grandfather went a lot, farther than his father went, 
where liquor was concerned; he really rolled up his sleeves, 
He ran for mayor on the Prohibition ticket, and lost. He 
ran on the same ticket for state senator, and lost. He ran 
as a Prohibitionist for governor, and snared just 854 votes. 
He’d have run for President, but he couldn’t; he was born in 
Scotland. So fiercely did he hate Barleycorn that he wouldn’t 
even allow ginger ale to be served in the restaurant; he 
detested that word ‘ale!’ Maybe he got that from CrrisT1an 
HERALD; he subscribed for it!” 

And they started making cough drops right away? 

“No,” said William II, “that came later. They opened a 
restaurant. The sign over the door read ‘James Smith and 
Son.’ Must have been a pretty good restaurant; we've still 
got it.” (Later, we had lunch there. It was good; there 
was clam chowder actually full of clams, porgie caught the 
night before! It’s still the most popular eating establishment 
between New York and Albany.) “You know, there was a 
saloon next door to that restaurant; he bought the property, 
and closed the saloon tighter than the town jail. He laid it 
down as iron-clad law that no liquor would ever ‘be sold in 


the restaurant, and it never was. We refuse to sell liquor — 


there today—and last year the restaurant had the biggest 
year in its history! There are a lot of people, you know, 
who want to get away from liquor when they eat; they 
hunt places where they can do this. 

“He also made it a rule that there would be no smoking 
in the place, and that it would be closed on Sunday. That’s 
good Scotch Presbyterianism, isn’t it? And he made every 
woman who applied for a job as waitress bring a recom- 
mendation from her minister. He wasn’t fooling about his 
religion!” 

But—the cough drops. How .. .? 

“Well, it started in a funny way. There were peddlers 
going up and down the Hudson in those days—the last of 
the line of old Parson Weems—with packs on their backs 
full of knick-knacks and wagons full of tinware. One old 
peddler stopped one day to talk with great-great-grandfather 
James. Don’t know who he was, or even where he went from 
there. But he gave or sold to James Smith a recipe for a 
‘cough candy’; he hadn’t had much luck trying to sell it. 
James took the formula inside when the peddler went on, 
mixed up a batch of the stuff and cooked it on his little 
kitchen stove. The minute he tasted it, he knew he'd 
stumbled onto a gold mine. He had a remedy for the 
common cold that tasted like candy. 

“He cooked the first batches of the stuff on the old res- 
taurant stove, put it up in five-pound bags and chased the 
boys out on the streets of Poughkeepsie to peddle it. They 
did pretty well. William was the hustler of the two; he had 
already made a name for himself as “The Candy Boy,’ selling 
molasses sticks at a penny apiece. When the father died, 
the two boys took over the restaurant and the cough drops, 
and William became the spark plug. (He once gave Presi- 
dent Taft a free sample of his cough drops, right in the 
White House.) Andrew believed in taking things easy. 
Couldn’t be bothered. He died a bachelor. 


6¢FF\HEY soon got to the place where they didn’t have to 
peddle the cough drops on the street any more; they put 
big glass jars in all the stores, and they offered the dealers 
free envelopes, or bags, for convenience in selling. That 
was one of the first attempts at packaging in American 
business. They put their pictures on the bowl and the 
envelopes, and on the little white box we still use. 
“Competition got going of course; it seemed as though 
half the people in the country were trying to steal the idea. 
To protect themselves, “Smith Brothers’ took out a trade 
mark. Under William’s picture on the box was the word 
‘Trade; under Andrew’s the word ‘Mark.’ They were 
known as Trade and Mark until they died. 
“Old James would have loved to watch son William work. 
He ran the business like a general until he died in 1913; 
he had more energy than any other (Continued on page 68) 
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Gu: led Johnny Miles to the for- 


ward section of the orchestra, in 
front of the overhanging balcony. The 
theater auditorium already was _half- 
filled, which was gratifying. She would 
need all the help she could get. 

A faint sigh of triumph slipped from 
her lips when the thirteen-year-old boy 
was settled, somewhat self-consciously, 
at her side. She had paid for the 
tickets, but that was nothing. Johnny’s 
resistance had been the big problem. 
She had won this far because, she 
knew, she might never have another 
chance. 

Johnny Miles was looking at the big 
concert-grand piano on the stage, but 
his passive eyes and mouth told her 
nothing. She never knew what Johnny 
was thinking. She had learned, how- 
ever, that he did not like to be con- 
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sidered different from the other boys. 
“The piano was brought here for this 
recital,” Miss Garth whispered, as if 
Anton Boron’s instrument had sancti- 
fied for the evening the one building 
in town suitable for the event. 
Johnny’s blue eyes remained un- 
blinking. “I wonder if he plays swing.” 
The fear gripped Olie Garth again, 
shrinking her heart like a drying sponge. 
The cruel irony of it—that the success 
of one’s entire span of years must rest 
upon the unstable whims of a slender, 
awkward boy! But when, if ever, would 
another Johnny Miles come her way? 
She could not know. She knew only 
that her hair was turning white, and 
that her life had been spent fanning 
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Johnny’s eyes stared hypnot- 
ically at the great black 
piano on the lighted stage 


By JAY WORTHINGTON 


the rare sparks without ever feeling 
the warmth of the full flame. 

I wonder if he plays swing— 

This meaning of the word “swing” 
had not existed in Olie Garth’s youth. 
She had known Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven. Later she accepted Tschaikow- 
sky and Borodin, and then Debussy and 
Sibelius. Even the old popular tunes, 
the early jazz, had not seemed as hostile 
as “swing.” 

“I don’t think so,” she finally an- 
swered Johnny Miles. “Anton Boron 
plays the greatest composers. See—look 
at your program!” 

Miss Garth’s bright little eyes darted 
about the theater as Johnny rustled the 
pages. The seats were filling rapidly. 
Here and there were the bold colors 
of evening gowns, and stiff shirt-fronts, 

(Continued on page 69) 
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An excess of misinformation 
is afloat regarding this most 
important question. What are 
its implications? And how did 
the President’s Commission ar- 


One 


of its members takes us inside 


rive at its conclusions? 


By 


DANIEL A. POLLING 


Arrer nearly six months of inten- 
iL sive study, the President’s Advi- 
sory Commission on Universal Training, 
composed of eight men and one woman, 
reached the unanimous conclusion that 
“Universal Training is an essential ele- 
ment in an integrated program of na- 
tional security intended to safeguard 
the United States and to enable us to 
fulfill our responsibilities to the cause 
of world peace and the success of the 
United Nations.” 

Commenting upon the report the day 
after its release, Bernard M. Baruch, 
“Elder Statesman,” referred to it as 
“particularly a measure to promote 
peace.” With intimate knowledge of 
the procedures of the Commission, and 
after close association with its members, 
whatever the final action of Congress, 
the commissioners were guided by one 
purpose alone—to promote the security 
of their country, and in so doing to help 
make the world secure, to strengthen 
the United Nations, and to advance a 
just and an enduring peace. 


JOURNALISM. Off-duty courses in newspaper work are given. 
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Tversal 


Training... 


COMMISSION. Chairman Karl T. Compton gives President Truman the Report 
of the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training. Members look on. 


To these eight men and one woman 
the report was a momentous “God help- 
ing us we can do no other” conclusion. 
There were deeply moving moments in 
the East conference room of the White 
House, both when witnesses appeared 
and when the commissioners sat alone 
with the materials they sought to evalu- 
ate and with the weight of their moral 
responsibility to the nation’s youth and 
for national security and world peace 
heavy upon their consciences. 

Among the witnesses were boys and 
girls from farms and schools, ex-service- 
men, labor leaders and _ educators, 
earnest pacifists and equally earnest 
representatives of the armed forces, 


specialists from every field of social 
action, reformers and home-makers, 
industrialists and internationalists, for- 
mer Secretary of State Byrnes and pres- 
ent Secretary Marshall and other cabinet 
members. All sat informally with the 
Commission, both hearing and answer- 
ing questions. There were off-the-record 
and unrecorded secret sessions which 
did not add to any commissioner’s 
peace of mind but which did profoundly 
augment his sense of responsibility. 
When the Commission first met it 
was apparent that individual viewpoints 
were far apart—as far apart as were the 
commissioners in their civilian relation- 
ships and their backgrounds of race and 


MUSIC charms the trainee via classical recordings. 
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faith. One commissioner was a Roman 
Catholic, two were Jews, and six were 
Protestants; three were lawyers; three, 
educators and university presidents; 
two, clergymen, and one a woman dis- 
tinguished in the field of labor and 
industrial relations, who is the recipient 
of her country’s two highest civilian 
awards. One of the lawyers is an out- 
standing representative of the Negro 
race. Another has served as a state 
supreme court justice and the third 
represented his country as Ambassador 
to Russia. Four of the nine commis- 
sioners, in replying to President Tru- 
man’s invitation, suggested that he 
might wish to withdraw the invitation 
since they had reached no conclusions 
in the matter or were unfavorably pre- 
disposed. One commissioner had pre- 
viously signed a public statement in 
which he opposed the Army plan for 
military training. Two had appeared 
before a Congressional committee in 
favor of wartime universal training but 
had not expressed themselves on peace- 
time training. 


N THEIR first session four members 
of the Commission indicated opposi- 
tion in principle to peacetime Universal 
Training. Not until the closing weeks of 
the Commission’s life were statements of 
opinion written, and these were tenta- 
tive and without prejudice to a possible 
final conclusion. Always the delibera- 
tions were objective and the final unani- 
mous vote perhaps a surprise. At no 
time was the Commission directly or 
indirectly subjected to pressure from 
any individual or agency of the gov- 
ernment. Its deliberations and schedule 
were completely free and its conclusions 
are its own. 

For a total of twenty-nine complete 
days, and half that number of evenings 
(and nights—one until 5:00 a.m.!) the 
Commission sat in full session. Sections 
of the Commission met on other occa- 
sions in New York and Washington, 


NEATNESS and cleanliness are musts for the Ft. Knox boys. 
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RELIGION. The large number of trainees who have joined a church of their 
choice and the large church attendance every Sunday amazes UMT objectors. 


while individual members met with 
special groups in various parts of the 
country. An average of seven members 
were present at some portion of each 
of the regular meetings, twenty-seven 
of which were convened in Washington, 
D. C., and two in Princeton, N. J. There 
were direct consultations with some 200 
people who represented every shade of 


conviction and opinion, who came from 
every age level, from every area of 
public and private life and every geo- 
graphical section of the United States. 

Figuratively, there were occasions 
when we “took our hair down” and 
when individual members said, “Thus 
far and no farther will we go,” but an 
impasse was never reached; differences 


TRIAL, Minor infractions are tried by the men themselves. 
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were reconciled, common ground was 
found. And, guided by “the perfect 
chairman,” President Karl Compton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
we achieved complete unity at last. 

That word “unity” is significant. The 
Commission declares that unity is the 
bedrock foundation for American secur- 
ity. There must be no segregation, but 
complete equality for all races, colors 
and faiths under the plan. If we are to 
have Universal Training then it must 
be universal! 

It is well to add that neither favor- 
able nor unfavorable criticism of the 
Commission’s report can be justified 
until the report itself is read. Sum- 
maries appearing in the public press are 
utterly inadequate. Here, for instance, 
is what appears in the body of the re- 
port with regard to “Commando Train- 
ing,” for which there is declared to be 
no room: “Such instruction may be 
essential in time of actual war, although 
even that has been questioned by some 
military experts; but ‘in peacetime this 
type of training would be sadistic. The 
Experimental Unit at Fort Knox does 
not include it.” The report then goes on 
to affirm that such instruction could be 
quickly added to a man’s earlier training 
in the fundamentals of soldiering, if 
ever an emergency should require it. 

Under “Duration of the Program,” 
the Commission affirms that it should 
continue only so long as military neces- 
sity requires it; that when necessity 
ceases through the hoped-for growth of 
a world with real international order 
and an effective United Nations, “it 
should be quickly abandoned since it 
has no proper place in American life 


TRADE. Instruction is given in many kinds of work. 
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except to the extent that national secur- 
ity and our world obligations demand 
it.” The full statement of this section 
further justifies. Mr. Baruch’s opinion 
that the report is “particularly a meas- 
ure to promote peace.” 


THERS will write of military and 

technical aspects of the recommen- 
dations. In reaching these conclusions 
and shaping their recommendations I 
have had my full part, and with them 
I am now in complete accord. But our 
interest here is primarily in the moral 
and religious phases of the plans and 
activities proposed and with those inti- 
mate particulars of the Commission’s 
activities with which only a commis- 
sioner could be familiar. 

Never before in the history of nations 
has any proposed training plan so care- 
fully provided for the moral and reli- 
gious guidance of trainees. However, at 
this point one vital matter should be 
cleared. The Commission was emphatic 
and unanimous in saying that no such 
program as this could be “in any wise a 
satisfactory substitute for the training 
and care which should be given a child 
from birth—in his home, church, school 
and community.” The Commission 
found that institutions and programs 
already operating in these fields could 
best serve and advance these purposes 
and it is always primarily with the 
trainees’ physical, mental, moral and 
religious welfare during the training 
period that the report concerns itself. 

Under the heading, “Moral and Re- 
ligious Aspects of Training,” these vital 
phases are minutely dealt with. Here it 
is pointed out that a high moral level 





can be maintained through the infly 
ence of leaders of the character the 
report insists must be in charge of 
Training. An Experimental Unit was 
set up at Fort Knox in January, 1947, 
under the command of Brigadier Gen. 
eral John M. Devine, an officer with 
combat experience and of high Christian 
character. This unit has made a pattem 
and set a standard that commits the 
Army and all other services to the 
parents of American youth. 

The report affirms that the Armed 
Forces would be responsible for apply- 
ing “this same pattern and spirit in all 
procedures and programs for Universal 
Training.” The Commission became 
convinced that moral environment can 
now be provided in training camps and 
stations which would be far superior to 
the environment many of these boys 
would otherwise live under in theit 
home communities. At this point the 
Commission calls attention to the fact 
that nearly half the population of the 
country is not now identified with 
churches or synagogues of. any faith, 
and concluded: “The Experimental Unit 
at Fort Knox, in addition to giving 
trainees spiritual guidance in their 
respective faiths, has made available to 
boys of no religious faith, instruction 
in those fundamental principles from 
which all moral values stem.” 

Specifically, what are the moral and 
religious gains registered at Fort Knox? 
Are these particular trainees a hand- 
picked lot or a true cross-section of 
America’s youth? What has been their 
behavior under the direction of General 
Devine and his associates? 

(Continued on page 56) 
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[ors the best we can is some- 


times just not good enough. 
There are times when all of us have 
seen circumstances looming up ahead 
which threatened some disaster unless 
we, by our utmost effort, could turn 
aside the threat. But once in a while 
circumstances are just too big to be 
handled by any human means. So 
then . . . But perhaps the point can 
best be made by telling a story which 
I have watched unfolding across the 
years. 
The story begins with Martha Brown, 
one of the few survivors of a vanishing 
race of unselfish elderly little women 
who have given all their lives and their 
loyalty in the service of one family of 
employers. Martha had been the maid, 
comforter, friend and unacknowledged 
mainstay of the Perry family for nearly 
forty years. She had cooked and 
washed and polished and even mended, 
and all the time she had asked for noth- 
ing but occasional pats of gratitude and 
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a small weekly wage. No, she had 
asked for one more thing—the right to 
keep on serving as long as she had 
breath in her body. 

The Perry family, however, had 
shrunk in size through the years until 
all that was left was one daughter, Miss 
Charlotte Perry, a faded shy pastel of 
a woman who never seemed quite at 
home in a modern world. I had seen 
Miss Charlotte since I was a child, and 
she never seemed to change. My mother 
said that Miss Charlotte’s mother had 
brought her up to be “pretty and use- 
less,” and that is exactly how she looked 
in a world which no longer values pret- 
tiness and uselessness as feminine 
talents. 

The finances of the Perry family had 
shrunk even more drastically, so that 
all that was left of that state which 
used to be called “well-to-do” was the 
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big gloomy mansion on a street from 
which fashion had long ago packed up 
and moved away. 

A large mortgage had had to be put 
upon the old mansion—and this, I am 
sure, was a bitter shame to Miss Char- 
lotte’s pride. But more than the shame 
was the worry of meeting payments 
every month. The two little women 
had small expenses in the running of the 
big house, but every month Miss Char- 
lotte had to face the major crisis of the 
bank payment on the mortgage. 


EVERAL times the bank which held 
the mortgage tried to help her with 
the unwieldy situation. The vice presi- 
dent came over and sat in her large, 
dusky, faded parlor and drank tea from 
her Haviland cups. When he could 
bear to bring out the realisti¢ sensible 
words, he biurted them out. 
“Miss Charlotte, we’ve been thinking 
about your situation. And the sensible 
(Continued on page 54) 
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\ / HAT kind of person,” I asked 
my new class, “is a Christian?” 
Six young girls, on the verge of their 
teens, perked up and began talking all 
at once. “A Christian doesn’t steal,” 
they chattered. “A Christian doesn’t 
lie, or kill, or—well, you know—break 
any of the Ten Commandments.” 

“But those are all don’ts!” I protested. 
“What does a Christian do?” 

There was deep thought for all of 
sixty seconds. Then Catherine Ann 
ventured hesitantly, “A Christian goes 
to church.” 

“Someday,” I said slowly, “I’m going 
to ask that question again. When I 
do, I hope you'll have a different—and 
better—answer. 

It was my first Sunday alone with 
these girls. I had offered to teach Sun- 
day school for several reasons. Three 
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The class: (front row) Carolyn, Drusilla, Joyce, Shirley, Mary Jane; (back 
row) Miss Sergent, Janet, Carol Ann, Pat, Catherine Ann. Barbara came late. 


MARY ELIZABETH SERGENT 


children who call me “Aunt Mary Bet- 
ty” were the most important. Loving 
them dearly, I did not want ever to 
see them roaming the streets, the bars, 
and the theaters with the empty, un- 
happy faces of my frustrated contem- 
poraries. The cynical indifferences or 
freakish fanaticisms of those contem- 
poraries were other reasons. I did not 
flatter myself into feeling one insignifi- 
cant teacher could make much of a 
dent, but I had grown up believing a 
little leaven will lighten a great loaf, 
and “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness” often shakes the world. 
My offer to teach was accepted be- 
cause I was young, had lots of energy 
and an honest face. The Sunday school 
needed help. In our city the population 
was mounting, but Sunday-school reg- 
istration and attendance were falling. 


They decided I could not be much 
worse than nothing. So the class was 
mine. We were rather shy of each 
other, but rapidly becoming friends. 
They were learning to call me by my 
first name instead of the more custom: 
ary “Miss Sergent,” and I was learninjf 
to match six new faces with six new 
names and personalities. 


HERE was pretty Catherine Ann, 

growing too fast, undecided between 
two Sunday schools. The scales tipped 
in our favor the day I taught her how to 
wear her hair in a more becoming 
fashion. (That lesson took five minutes 
between class time and church time; it 
anchored a potential religious tramp.) 
There was tom-boy Pat with her dart- 
ing, inquisitive mind and her lovely, 
sensitive face. Pat has always been my 
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greatest discipline problem, but when I 
can hold her attention I know I am 
good. There was Barbara of the round 
blue eyes and quiet ways, who has al- 
ways reminded me of a well-mannered 
and contented kitten; and Mary Jane, a 
pert and affectionate Irish miss with a 
fine powdering of soft brown freckles 
across her elfin nose; and Joyce, whose 
pointed little face was practically pulled 
apart by the constant pressure of her 
stiff, blond braids. There was silent 
Evelyn, whose trust and friendship are 
not easily won rewards; and there was 
Janet, “my little rabbit”—shy Janet with 
hair like spun Norwegian sunshine. 
Since we joined forces there have 
been others, three of them transferred 
from a class become solely masculine, 
the rest brought in by their friends. 
There is Meta, with the face of a Rus- 
sian Madonna, strawberry-blond Elea- 
nor, and sociable Marjorie. There is 
Elizabeth, a handsome girl struggling 
with a new environment; and artistic 
Drusilla, who has eyebrows like soft 
little brown moths, and is quickest of 
them all to debate a point. There is 
Carolyn, slender and graceful, with the 
modest shyness of the little French 
child-saints; and Dorothy, who tried me 
out a bit her first Sunday to see just 
how far she could go, and, having 
found out, has been my good friend 
ever since; and Carol Ann, who has a 
perfect attendance record, a pleasant 
face mirroring a tender heart, and 
dainty little ways which would have 
charmed Lewis Carroll. Finally, young- 
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est of all, there is dark, bouncing Shir- 
ley, an exuberant ball of energy, who 
runs Pat a close second and tries on all 
my new hats. 

On the morning when we first met 
as pupils and teacher, discipline was 
just about one-hundred-and-fifty-per- 
cent easier to maintain than it had been 
during my apprenticeship. The cause 
of this lay in changes worked in the 
appearance of the room during the 
previous month. 


UR room is a tiny oblong just off the 
church kitchen. The door opens 
beside the stove. The ceiling is low and 
crossed by two great tin pipes carrying 
hot air from the furnace to the church 
auditorium. The original walls, erected 
with the church in 1844, are of plaster- 
covered brick. Our cubbyhole was 
carved from a larger room, and the two 
later partitions are of inexpensive pine. 
We boast one-half of one window, cut 
lengthwise by the partition, two small 
light bulbs, and checked linoleum on 
the floor. 

At first glance I had viewed this 
room with dismay. The upper walls 
and ceiling were painted a depressingly 
practical slate color. The lower wall 
was a nauseous chocolate-brown. The 
hot-air pipes, only spot of color in the 
dark little hole, were bright orange, 
and struck me between the eyes the 
minute I entered the door. The floor 
was very dirty, and the curtains at the 
half-window were even dirtier. The 
furnishings consisted of two very feeble 


tables and seven aged chairs, all var- 
nished a discouraged brown. We had 
also fallen heir to three bent coat- 
hangers, a folding screen, the old com- 
mon-cup communion service, assorted 
papers and miscellaneous trash—and a 
framed motto with a dirty glass, ad- 
monishing us to “Put on the Whole 
Armor of God.” 

Having declared myself entirely in- 
capable of proclaiming the glory and 
beauty of God in this den, I had en- 
listed the aid of my friends and fellow- 
teachers. We discarded the feebler 
table, the coat hangers and the framed 
motto, removed communion service and 
screen to more appropriate quarters, 
burned the trash and the window cur- 
tain, and set to work. 

Today the floor shines with wax. 
The lower wall is a soft, light green. 
The upper wall and ceiling, including 
the pipes, are ivory. No one ever 
notices the pipes anymore. As they 
come in the door, their attention is 
caught by the Renaissance-style Ma- 
donna and Child, which, worked in 
crayon, ironed into a piece of old sheet, 
and framed in a heavy gilded frame 
rescued from my great-aunt’s attic, 


shangs above the altar at the far end of 


the room. Blue birds are painted on 
the wall over the picture. The altar 
is a box, covered’ with a beautifully 
white sheet on which a cross of yellow 
tulips has been stenciled. It bears tall 
candles, white vases and a Bible. 
Bright red and yellow tulips march 
(Continued on page 74) 


In the classroom: (left) Pat points to St. George end the Dragon on the pic- 
ture window; (above) Janet lights the candles on the white homemade altar. 
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A SOFT little sigh of worry went 
out of Martha Ruggles’ lips as 
she ironed—big shirts for Sam, little 
ones for Charles. The small shirts were 
growing bigger very fast. All over the 
world women were ironing shirts of all 
sizes and worrying about their men, 
with all this talk of atomic bombs de- 
stroying people—destroying the world. 

A kind of sickness came over her this 
morning as she ironed in the bedroom 
with the radio turned on. The voice 
was saying: “It is inhuman to think that 
whole nations will devote their best 
scientific brains toward materials for de- 
struction instead of developing a higher 
civilization, a civilization which can 
come about only through mutual inter- 
ests and greater understanding . . .” 

Martha set her iron down carefully 
to listen. “We must create a world gov- 
ernment with a limited objective—the 
objective of peace.” She folded a small 
shirt and gave it a loving pat. Then she 
began on a big one. She looked at the 
bed with its load of crisp shirts. “Just 
what I’ve been thinking,” she was an- 
swering the radio. “The nights I’ve 
rolled and tumbled, and Sam snoring 
away as if we had nothing to worry 
about!” 

“Leave such things to people who 
know how to run the world, and go to 
sleep,” Sam would say if he happened 
to awaken. But Martha wasn’t so sure 
that certain people knew how to run 
the world. She had a strong conviction 
that mothers should take some decisive 
action, but what? 

The radio speaker went on: “If the 
inhabitants of Mars descended to earth 
and were about to conquer us, we 
would forget our quarrels and unite 
under one law for survival .. .” 

Martha chuckled. She was remem- 
bering the day she had been so mad at 
Sam for buying a new horse and that 
same afternoon the horse broke into the 
neighbor’s garden. Pretty soon the irate 
owner came to give Sam a piece of his 
mind and to collect unreasonable dam- 
ages. Right then she was on Sam's 
side, united in anger against the out- 
sider. 

Nations were like families, she 
thought, ironing carefully around a but- 
ton. She wished she could iron out the 
differences of the nations as easily. 

“We should not elect any person to 
public office who does not pledge him- 
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self to establish peace through law and 
government,” she heard. “If every citi- 
zen would persuade ten other citizens 
to this same belief, and they in turn 
were to urge ten more, the force of 
ideas would explode in chain reaction 
like split atoms, with each particle split- 
ting other atoms.” 

“What words could I use that would 
persuade ten people?” she demanded 
aloud of the rather plump, timid-look- 
ing woman staring at her from the 
mirror across the room. Then she 
grinned at her reflection. “‘I am not 
eloquent . . . I am slow of speech and 
of a slow tongue,” she quoted, remem- 
bering Moses’ excuses to the Lord. 

It was time to start lunch. She 
pulled the plug from the wall and went 
into the kitchen, but she left the radio 
turned on. She could hear the voice 
occasionally—better let the man finish 
what he had to say. 

Martha had made the salad right after 
breakfast and put it in the ice box, and 
boiled potatoes to cream. Now she put 
these on to heat. The boiling vegeta- 
bles scented the kitchen, and the satis- 
faction of providing good food for her 
family rolled over Martha soothingly. 

The ice box was filled with milk and 
butter and fruit. If the man had been 
talking about food for hungry people, 
that would be something she could 
reach out and put her hands on, but this 
other was from within to be plucked 
out of the mind without form or sub- 
stance. 


HE measured the mix for corn muf- 
fins. “I could telephone some people. 
The minister? No. I must see him, and 
Mr. Jones, the editor of the paper. . .” 
And there were the president of the 
PTA, and the school teachers. They 
were easy pepole to talk to. And Jenny 
and Sue—she could telephone them; 
they might understand, but more likely 
they would think her crazy. She sighed 
again. You couldn’t do things right off 
like that; folks here hadn’t built up to 
it like the radio man. Why, Sam would 
think something was wrong with her if 
she started in on him! 
Martha was beating the batter faster 
and faster. “In a decade people 
should—” the words trailed into each 
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other. In a decade Charles would be a 
man; all the little boys who played 
in her yard would be men. She looked 
out the window. There were balls and 
bats, gloves and other little-boy signs 
scattered all over the backyard. Auto- 
matically then she looked at the half- 
empty cooky jar—scarcely enough for 
another raid. Perhaps she would have 
time to refill it this afternoon with ani- 
mal cookies and maybe a few fat little 
clowns. 


HE was pouring the batter into the 

pans when the big idea came. She 

jumped as if the hot grease had spat- 
tered on her hand. 

“Why, that man was making a mis- 
take!” she exclaimed. They were all 
making a mistake. It was the chil- 
dren—they were the ones. They must 
learn to be friends with children of 
other nations! 

Martha set the table in a daze. 
Plans were popping about in her mind 
like corn in the popper the boys held 
over the fire on rainy nights. 

When Sam came in he looked at her 
anxiously. “What’s wrong, Martha?” 
he demanded. “Anything happened?” 

“Just something on my mind—” 

“There’s always something on your 
mind,” he laughed in relief as he 
washed up. Then he sat down at the 
table. 

“Charles, are you ready?” she called. 
They could hear him whistling outside. 
Sam reached over and took a ball and 
cap from his son’s chair. 

“It’s the little folks like us who must 
do something about this universal law 
and peace; the man said on the radio.” 
And Martha went on to explain some 
of the things she had heard, wrinkling 
her forehead in an effort to make her 
meaning clear. 

“Folks like us must get in touch with 
those other little people—parents and 
church members, with other parents 
and church members—German, Italian, 
Russian, Japanese—all of them.” 

“You look as if you had the plan all 
mapped out,” Sam teased. “A plan for 
the whole world. I hope it’s as good as 
your cooking!” He reached for his 
fourth muffin and passed them to 
Charles. 

“I have,” she blurted out, ignoring 
this last. “It’s the children—our schools. 
If our children write to the school chil- 
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Martha set down her iron carefully to listen to the radio. She was worried. 


dren in other countries and really get 
to know them—” 

Charles had been listening, with his 
glass of milk in his hand. Now he set 
it down carefully. “You mean if I were 
to write to a boy in another country,” 
he interrupted excitedly, “and other 
boys in my class write to other boys, 
and they write to others—?” 

“Yes,” Martha was smiling at his en- 
thusiasm, “and tell them we are inter- 
ested in their country, and in them 
and we want to help them . . . that we 
don’t want any more wars—” 

“And if they don’t want wars there 
couldn’t be any because we would be 
the men then,” Charles said in a grown- 
up voice. 

“If enough boys decided that, when 
they got to be men, there would be a 
world government ‘with malice toward 
none ...’” his father said slowly. 
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ARTHA was busy all afternoon, 

and as she worked she felt her en- 
thusiasm slipping away from her like 
foam from the dishwater. There was the 
ironing to finish, and a pie to bake for 
the church supper. She baked cookies 
—a spicy jar full, six for each boy, she 
counted. Martha wished she could talk 
to the mothers as she did the boys. 

She tried to plan a telephone con- 
versation with Mr. Jones, the editor, 
that would interest him enough to print 
something about it in the paper. Here 
goes then, she decided, and gave the 
telephone number. 

When the crisp voice of the girl who 
gathered news answered, Martha felt 
a lump come up in her throat. “Who is 
this, please?” the girl was asking, and 
there was the little rustling noise of 
paper as if the girl were getting ready 
to take notes. 


A wave of embarrassment swept over 
Martha and washed all the words away. 
She had never felt so foolish in her life. 
She eased the receiver back onto its 
cradle. Then she stood for a moment 
shaking with futile anger. 

She could talk to Jenny, but after a 
long wait she gave it up. Jenny wasn't 
at home. 

Then she tried Sue, and when she an- 
swered Martha started right in talking 
before she lost her nerve. “Sue, did 
you have your radio turned on this 
morning?” 

“Of course. Wasn't it exciting in that 
story where Kitty is about to find her 
sweetheart—” ; 

Martha gulped. “No, I didn’t mean 
that. This was a man talking about 
world government and peace—” 

“Oh, I never listen to those,” Sue 

(Continued on page 65) 
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GENERAL OF THE ARMY 


In any list of “Great Women of Our Day” this woman’s name stands high, and with 
good reason. Though she now is “retired,” Miss Booth is still a dynamo—at 81! 


At THE age of 81, Evangeline Booth 
L is a general of one of the great- 
est armies on this globe, both in num- 
bers and in influence: The Salvation 
Army. Nearly 4,000,000 persons wear 
its uniform, work in 92 countries, speak 
102 languages. An army of Christian 
soldiers, sworn to service and to sac- 
rifice, its discipline is strict, its regula- 
tions severe, and its promotions hard 
to win. In all its history, since 1865, 
it has had only six Generals. 

Last spring I visited General Booth 


By DOROTHY WALWORTH 


at her home, near New York. She pos- 
sesses the timeless beauty that comes to 
a woman who has light and shadow in 
her heart. But not for one moment 
could I forget that this slender, stately 
woman was a general. Though retired 
from her command, she is still the 
passionate soldier who, as a 16-year-old 
recruit, worked in the infamous Seven 
Dials district of the London slums. 
The Salvation Army began simply 
and humbly in 1865 when William 
Booth, a Methodist minister, and his 


Quaker wife, Catherine, set out to save, 
in soul and body, the neglected slum- 
dwellers of East London who were 
thought to be too grimy for the fine 
pews in the conventional churches. 

When the Booths spoke in the streets, 
the poor and outcast crowded around 
and listened gladly to the words: 
““Come unto Me all ye that are heavy 
laden .. .” “Though your sins are scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow .. .” 
People who have never done anything 
to be ashamed of cannot know God as 
we sinners do. Take hold of the hand 
of God. Don’t be afraid. It is not a 
policeman’s hand.” 

No wonder tens of thousands joined 
the Salvationists’ ranks! 


N THOSE early Army years, the 

Booths had eight children. Their 
daughter Evangeline was born on 
Christmas morning in 1865. 

“I was a blithe sort of child,” Gen- 
eral Booth told me, “more fond of play- 
ing my guitar than cooking or sewing. 
Tomboy games, high diving—that’s 
what I went in for. Dolls bored me, 
because they had no hearts.” 

“When did you begin wanting to 
lead the Army life?” I asked. 

“Very early,” she answered. “I saw 
my parents working for their people, 
bearing their burdens. Day and night. 


‘They did not have to say a word to me 


about Christianity. I saw it in action. 

“On my fifth birthday my mother 
talked with me quietly in my room. 
She said I was named after the Evan- 
gel, and she hoped the world would be 
better because I had been born, and I 
must think what I wanted to do with 
my life. 

“My parents didn’t know how their 
work and devotion had stirred me. 
They were always afraid that I might 
leave the Army, and as I grew older 
they even suspected I might go on the 
stage because—well, I had a bit of good 


General Booth presents a Bible to Gen- 
eral Jonathan Wainwright shortly after 
his return from Japanese prison camp. 
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looks and a gift for speaking. Besides, 
I was no cold prudish creature. But I 
never was tempted into the world—at 
least, not too much. It’s interesting to 
be tempted a little, you know.” 

“You seem like a woman who would 
have married,” I said. 

A shadow passed over her face. 
“Goodness knows, I always liked men,” 
she said. “But my only real love wanted 
me to give up the Army. So we parted. 
I have been devoted to millions of 
hearts, instead of to one.” 


VANGELINE BOOTH began her 

work at the age of 16. She did 
not wear the uniform or the Army bon- 
riet her mother had designed, copying 
the style of her own Quaker bonnet. 
She thought she would get closer to 
the slum people if she wore what they 
did. So, dressed in rags, she went to 
the saloons, the prisons, the cellars and 
alleys. 

“Folks called me “The White Angel’,” 
she told me. “Maybe because I was so 
pale from nervousness. Often I was 
afraid. You see, I went to places that 
fortunate people cannot even picture.” 

She stopped and looked at me ear- 
nestly over her teacup. “It’s hard to 
explain, she went on, “but after a 
while, those people were—me. I did 
not live one life but many lives. I was 
the chimney sweep, the woman selling 
wilted violets in the Square. And the 
more I saw of the darkness, the more 
I wanted to tell about the Light of the 
World. 

“I began telling with my music. I 
would sit in a corner of a saloon with 
my guitar and start singing a gay song. 
Folks hushed their talk and listened. 
Then I'd try a hymn. I’ve always used 
music, and so has the Army, because it 
searches out every heart. It does not 
rouse argument, but the will to follow. 
It makes us remember all the good we 
have known, and wish to find. again. 

“What a greenhorn I was and how 
many mistakes I made!” General Booth 
continued. “It is not easy to be wise 
in helping people without acting with 
dreadful condescension or clumsy zeal. 
Even the lowliest have their dignity 
and don’t want you bursting into their 
lives, even if you are bringing them a 
loaf of bread. 

“When I told my listeners that God 
loved them and could save them from 
sin, they would often call out, “What do 
you know about sin, a young girl like 
you?” And I would say, ‘I am sure you 
can tell me a lot about sin that I haven't 
heard.’ It made them feel proud, poor 
things, to think they knew more than 
I did, even if it was only about sin!” 


A portrait taken in 1940 a few months 
after General Booth retired as interna- 
tional commander of the Salvation Army. 
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At 18, Evangeline Booth donned the 
uniform of a Lieutenant. She lived in 
a slum room with two chairs, a rickety 
bedstead, no running water. 

“We had many enemies in those 
days,” she told me. “To the respectable 
people of England, “Rescue the Perish- 
ing, Care for the Dying’ sounded as if 
we were trying to spread discontent 
among the poor. So we were not al- 
lowed to hold meetings in any church. 
Fire brigades doused us with water. 
Magistrates gave our soldiers long pris- 
on terms for disturbing the peace. 

“The unbelievers and the hoodlums, 
armed with sticks and stones, frequent- 
ly turned my street meetings into a 
battle. We Army folks were supposed 
to pray for our enemies. But I found 
other ways of softening them up. For 
instance, once a man threw a rock and 
made my arm bleed. I marched up to 
him and said, “Here. Bandage this. 
You did it. You fix it.’ I astonished 
him into being my friend. He tended 
to my arm, and, months later, joined 
our Army. 

“Whenever I was facéd with a mob 
I would pick out the leader and ask 
him to protect me. The first thing you 
knew, he was on my side. 

“Of course, our Army gave those 
people food, clothing and shelter, ac- 
cording to their need. But other gifts 
were even more essential—such as self- 
respect. 

“Once I took from a filthy cellar to 
my slum room the four children of a 
drunkard whose wife had just died in 
childbirth. When he heard I had the 
children, he stormed into my room, 
roaring he was going to kill us all. 
When he saw the fire in the grate, the 
white cloth on the table and his chil- 
dren in fresh clothes with their faces 
clean and rosy, he stood and stared. . I 
said to him, “What beautiful children 
these are! A man must have fine qual- 
ities to have such beautiful children!’ 

“Those words stirred his pride as a 
man. That night he began his road to 
redemption.” 


LTHOUGH Evangeline Booth re- 

ceived no favors because she was 
the Founder’s daughter, her executive 
genius did not pass unnoticed. At 23 
she became Commissioner of the Lon- 
don Army, and, five years later, Com- 
mander of the Canadian Forces. She 
was appointed, in 1904, Commander- 
in-Chief of The Salvation Army in the 
United States. Through World War I 
she was her Army’s Director of War 
Work. From 1934 to 1939 she wore the 
gold bars of General of the entire 
world-wide Salvation Army. 

In 1937 Hitler decreed that The 
Salvation Army in Germany could keep 
on working but could not wear uni- 
forms or collect money. “I wrote him 
a stiff letter,” General Booth told me. 
“I said: ‘If we cannot collect money, 
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how can we get funds for our work? As 
I think you over, I have not decided 
whether you are a dunce or a devil. 
Let me remind you, sir, of the size and 
influence of The Salvation Army.’ In 
a fortnight he sent me a letter, backing 
down.” 

She sighed. “Those years were all 
so full. I traveled the world over, 
speaking in thousands of places, meet- 
ing countless people. I stayed away, as 
much as I could, from statistics and 
committee meetings, so often the funer- 
al services of enthusiasm. But there 
was plenty I never did achieve. Pa- 
tience, for instance. I was an impatient 
young woman, and I’m an impatient 
old woman. 

“I never can be long-suffering with 
people who think our Army is a lot of 
pleasant beetle-heads who spend most 
of their time waving tambourines. 
They ought to hear about just a few of 
our other activities. Mission schools in 
places where the poor have no other 
chance for education. Hospitals for 
unmarried mothers. Eventide homes 
for the Aged. Prison-Gate homes where 
we try to rehabilitate ex-criminals. 
Farms and fresh-air camps for slum 
children. Inebriates homes where we 
use the newest scientific methods to 
combat alcoholism. Employment bu- 
reaus; workshops in which we employ 
thousands to patch together the old 
clothes people give us so they may be 
of use to thousands more. Food and 
shelter hostels. Of course, our low-cost 
hotels for working girls have a special 
place in my heart; they are called 
Evangeline Booth Homes, and I found- 
ed the first one. 


*“¢@ URS is a twofold program. _ Our 


first aim is to save souls. Each 
man, we believe, must be converted— 
that is, he must repent, accept the 
Christian faith, and resolve to lead a 
new life. But we do not ask a man to 
lead a new life without showing him 
how. Many people who have experi- 
enced conversion fail in their new re- 
solves, and get discouraged. That is 
when they need a helping hand, and 
that is what we try to give them. 

“Don’t think we are deceived by 
those who take advantage of our help. 
But that only makes us try all the more 
to give them a change of heart. You 
see, if a man is so desperate for a bowl 
of soup that he thinks he must pretend 
to believe in God to get it, we know 
he is in special need. 

“During World War II, The Salva- 
tion Army in the various war theaters 
served 225,000,000 service men and 
women on 26 fighting fronts. We had 
around 3,000 Red Shield Clubs, impro- 
vised huts on the beaches and in the 
jungles, where we gave food and cheer. 
A score of our canteens were in the 
retreat at Dunkirk, and our workers in 
all but two were killed. 


“When the Pacific Islands wer 
taken, we landed with the first assault 
waves in our Invasion Canteens, rolli 
down the ramps of the LSTs.° In half 
an hour we would be open for business, 
Many soldiers, storming ashore, were 
greeted by the strains of ‘Onward 
Christian Soldiers’ from one of ou 
phonographs. And wherever, on all 
this earth, men are still stationed ip 
lonely outposts, our Army is with 
them.” 


ENERAL BOOTH was officially 

retired in 1939, at the age of 73, 
But she still puts in an 18-hour day 
making speeches, corresponding with 
people all over the world, counseling 
the Army’s officers and cadets. 

The General has her strenuous recre- 
ations. She can still do the swan dive, 
Each morning she gets up at 6:30 for } 
a horseback ride. 

“Have you always been sure of your 
faith?” I asked. 

“I’ve known my dark moments,” she 
replied quietly. “I’ve wondered why 
my mother had to die of cancer, and my 
father go blind. I’ve wondered about 
the suffering everywhere in the world, 
and why there is always so much more 
sorrow than joy. But I have said to my- 
self, ‘God would not be much of a God 
if I could understand Him. This uni- 
verse would be a trifling matter if I 
were able to see it clear.’” 

“Faith is difficult. That is why the 
people who have no faith are the weak- 
lings of this world,” she continued. ‘l 
am amused by the kind of faith some 
people have. They are the people with 
a sort of high-flown dramatic religion 
that bears them up in disasters but 
doesn’t carry them with any grace or 
humor through the small vexations. 
They keep a stiff upper lip when the 
house burns down, but they're grouchy 
if they lose a glove. Their faith can 
stand anything at all—except daily life.” 

“Tell me, General,” I said. “You 
have had a great many honors—what 
was the greatest moment of all?” 

“I was given all those honors only 
because I represented The Salvation 
Army,” she answered quietly. “But my 
finest experience was a day I spent at 
our Leper Colony in Poethenkuruz, in 
southern India. A chorus of little leper 
girls had been trained to sing one of the 
hymns I wrote for the Army. After the 
prayer they went up to the altar and 
stood in their white dresses. Their 
faces and hands were badly scarred, 
but their voices were clear and true. 
When they came to the words in the 
hymn, ‘With all my heart, I'll do my 
part,’ they put their tiny scarred hands 
over their hearts.” 

“I was overcome,” the General said, 
and there was a little silence before she 
spoke again. “Their faith and theif 
light was so much greater than mine, 
I felt humble, seeing them.” 
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C simu P with God 


i IS the bright and brave young 
men who are supposed to write 
best-sellers—the youthful ones with 
verve, imagination, a freshness to their 
pens. Men of 55 or over seldom do it; 
they are old, tired, out of step. When 
a man of 60 writes a book that sells, it’s 
news; when a man of 75 does it, it’s a 
miracle. 

But A. Cressy Morrison is 82—and 
he has just written “Man Does Not 
Stand Alone,” which the publishers 
(Revell and Company) tell us has been 
selling so fast the presses can’t keep up. 
It is selling in huge quantities to Prot- 
estants, Catholics and Jews, to rabbis 
and renegades, to believers, atheists, 
scientists, Fundamentalists, biologists, 
sailors, Sunday-school teachers and to 
the great little common man who is 
reaching for something to hold to. 

It is all the more remarkable when 
you read the book and discover that 
it isn’t snappy fiction, but as scientific 
as a Harvard textbook on anthropology 
—and a lot more readable. “Man Does 
Not Stand Alone” is written by a man 
who went on a one-man crusade to 
Prove that life on this planet is no 
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BY FRED MORELAND 


accident; it is the handiwork of God. 

We thought an author like that might 
be worth talking to. He was. 

We found A. Cressy Morrison in his 
office at the Union Carbide Company, 
atop a New York skyscraper; he was 
at once more friendly than scientific. 
He said he was 82; if anyone else had 
told us that, we’d have laughed. He 
doesn’t look it, or act it. He has verve, 
freshness, imagination. Young people 
like him; we could have talked with 
him all day. Recently he spoke to the 
students—700 of them—of Bates Col- 
lege. Too hard of hearing to catch what 
his “introducer” was saying about him, 
his eyes too dim to see the faces of 
his audience, he still made what the 
President of Bates called the chapel 
address of the year. No mean tribute! 

How did one so far past his three- 
score-and-ten come to write such a 
book as this? His eyes twinkled: 

“Just had to write it! I’ve been work- 
ing on it a long time, but if it hadn’t 
been for Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, I 


ILLUSTRATOR 
CHARLES ZINGARO 


probably wouldn’t have finished it. He’s 
my pastor—and a good one! I had him 
in to dinner one night, and after dinner 
I told him I thought it was time some- 
body took a good healthy crack at the 
atheists and half-baked ‘scientists’ who 
are doing their best to rule God out of 
the universe. I outlined what I had in 
mind—a book that would prove, scien- 
tifically, that life on our earth hasn't 
one chance in a million of being just 
an accident. He encouraged me to put 
it in print. 

“I dictated most of it—in one day! 
Then I polished it up, filled in the gaps. 
Two publishers turned it down cold; 
Revell turned it down once, then asked 
to see it again. They published it, 
Reader’s Digest ran an article on it— 
and the rest is history. But behind all 
that, of course, there was twenty years’ 
work.” 

“Twenty—years?” 

“Twenty. Or thirty. I’ve forgotten 
which. "Way back there, I ‘began to 
feel that the old natural philosophers 
who wrote before Darwin never got 
the credit or attention they deserved. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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CHILDREN’S 


Memorial Forest 


IN PALESTINE 


“Brotherhood in action” is this project being 


undertaken by America’s Christian children, 


described for us by two of the energetic young- 


sters who are its sponsors in this country. 


By 


JOYCE VAN PATTEN and RICHARD TYLER 


IE THERE is anyone who still be- 
lieves that children should be seen 
and not heard, they'd better turn the 
page right now. Because, though we're 
just 12 and 14, we'd like to tell you 
about the Children’s Memorial Forest 
in Palestine which Christian boys and 
girls all over America are helping to 
plant. If the more than a million Jewish 
children whom Hitler put to death were 
old enough to die, then we kids who 
were lucky enough to be born in Amer- 
ica are old enough to know what it’s 
all about. 
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Our “forest” is going to be planted 
on the hills outside of Nazareth, the 
boyhood home of Jesus. These hills 
are barren and neglected now, but our 
trees will make them beautiful and 
green again, as they were in the days 
when He lived there. 

By the trees that are planted, Chris- 
tian children in America will be show- 
ing the Jewish children that we are 
their friends and want to remember 
their brothers and sisters who were 
killed. With the trees we will be helping 
to make a beautiful, new, happy home 


for the children who are still alive in 
Europe. We have met a few of them 
who have been lucky enough to come 
to America, and they have told us about 
the many thousands who are still wait-_ 
ing to be rescued. 

Most of these children are orphans 
now. And more than anything else in 
the world, they want a home, a real 
home where they will be loved—and 
can have fun the way we do here. Most 
of these children dream of Palestine 
as such a home. That is because they 
remember ‘their mothers and _ fathers 
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prayed that they could go there. By 
planting trees and making the land 
beautiful again, we here in America 
will be helping to give these children 
the home they want so much. 

Just’ how trees can help to make a 
home is a very interesting story in it- 
self. You see, only twenty-five or thirty 
years ago the Holy Land was a barren 
neglected place. There were swamps 
and desert and diseases, and the hills 
were almost all bare. 


ELL, when the Jewish pioneers 
started to come back to Palestine, 
the first thing they had to do was drain 
the swamps so there wouldn’t be any 
more disease, and reclaim the land so 
that crops would grow. They found 
the best thing to do was to plant trees, 
by the hundreds of thousands. For 
trees hold down the desert topsoil and 
prevent erosion. In their roots, they 
retain moisture for the soil. We have 
done the same thing here in this 
country in the Dust Bowl. There our 
government has carried on a program 
of reforestation to prevent duststorms. 
In Palestine, the hills are terraced and 
trees are planted in rows far apart. In 
between the rows of trees, crops -are 
planted. The soil is very good and 
rich, because the trees nourish it. This 
whole program—draining the swamps, 
making the deserts into fertile fields, 
terracing the hills so they will be green 
again—is called Land Redemption. And 
the Holy Land is one of the best ex- 
amples in the world of how it can be 
done with the aid of trees. 

Because of the land that has already 
been reclaimed, many thousands of 
Jewish children rescued from concen- 
tration camps have found a wonderful 
new home in Palestine. And not only 
that, the new farm land and forests 
need young men and women to care 
for them—so it makes jobs for them as 
well. In the warm, sunny climate these 
young people are beginning to forget 
the terrible days in concentration camp. 
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The President and the authors of this article inspect a certificate for 1,000 


trees in the Children’s Memorial Forest in Palestine. 


The trees are the gift 


of Christian children in the U.S. and will be known as Harry S. Truman Grove. 


But even though the pioneers have 
been working very hard, many miles of 
countryside in the Holy Land are still 
barren desert. There is lots of work 
to do yet. And many thousands of 
Jewish children are still waiting in dis- 
placed-person camps for a chance to 
find the home of their dreams in Pales- 
tine. That is why the Children’s Memo- 
rial Forest is so important to the living 
children! It is our chance to help make 
a home for many more of them. The 
trees that we plant, in memory of their 
brothers and sisters who were killed, 
will help the surviving children to live. 

Buying enough trees to make a forest 
is a big job, and boys and girls all over 
the country are helping to do it. Al- 
ready many churches, Sunday-school 
classes, young people’s clubs, Scout 
troops and other groups have bought 
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The soil is hoed by hand before the saplings are planted. 


trees. Each tree costs $1.50, but if 
thirty children each give a nickel, or 
fifteen give a dime each, that buys a 
tree. They are buying trees out of their 
allowances, out of money they earn 
doing odd jobs such as baby-sitting, cut- 
ting lawns, newspaper routes, etc. And 
often they have interested their parents 
in having a part in this investment in 


brotherhood. 


HE Children’s Memorial Forest in 

Palestine is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Christian Palestine Committee and 
endorsed by such outstanding Christian 
leaders as Bishop Sherrill, Bishop Ox- 
nam, Dr. Ralph Sockman, Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Harold Stassen, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale. Dr. Poling acts as treasurer for 
the committee. 


European boys learn how to till the soil in Palestine. 
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Alarming are the statistics on Eng- 


land’s church attendance. But that ; 


is notall of the story. Some construc- 


tive things are being done about it! 


By RUTH WILLOCK 


I> POST-WAR England, only one 
out of eight people goes to church. 
Out of London’s nine million popula- 
tion, only five percent attend church 
regularly. Ninety percent of England’s 
forty millions owes no allegiance to any 
Christian church. 

Why? 

I'd heard these things. I’d read these 
figures. I thought, When I go to Eng- 
land this spring, I shall find out if this 
is true. And, if it is at all possible, I 
shall find out why. 

On Easter Sunday of this year, I was 
in England’s southwest county of Dev- 
onshire. I awoke early to the ringing 
of the bells of Exeter Cathedral sound- 
ing across the Close, echoing across the 
valley. The morning was cold and still 
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and grey; the cup of tea on the table 
beside my bed, a welcome sight, a bit 
of necessary warmth. 

I thought, remembering my trip from 
London, I must hurry—this is Easter .. . 

On the train coming down from Lon- 
don’s Waterloo Station on Maundy 
Thursday night, England’s holiday 
crowds had given accurate indication of 
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the busy weekend ahead. Good Friday 
as well as Easter Monday are national 
holidays; the corridors of the six o'clock 
evening train were so jammed it was 
impossible to walk through the cats. 
Dining cars could not serve 
sittings, for there was no method of 
exchanging the diners who had finished 
for the hungry standees. 
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At Exeter, an hour before midnight, 
hundreds of people had poured out of 
the train into the city’s streets—pas- 
sengers from only one train out of many 
which had gone before and were to 
come after. All the hotels were booked, 
all restaurants, inns, taverns and hostels 
taxed to capacity. 

All day on Good Friday, people 
streamed into the city. On Saturday 
more tourists arrived by car and rail 
from London and the North. 

And so, drinking my tea on Easter 
morning, I thought, I must hurry—I 
must not be late—this is Easter. . . 

The seven o'clock service was not yet 
over when a young English friend and 
I pushed open the heavy, studded door 
and entered the dim, freezing, mag- 
nificent cathedral. Far ahead, in the 
cold light, shadowy figures knelt in 
stern silence. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of pews were empty, and as we moved 
forward our footsteps sounded upon the 
uneven stone. Embarrassed by the 
deathly silence, I finally walked on 
my toes. 

There was no sound to indicate the 
end of one service, the beginning of 
another; no sound but the shuffling of 
feet, the tap of canes, a crutch. We 
who had gathered for the eight o’clock 
service moved forward to the choir 
enclosure. We did not fill the pews 
even there; there could not have been 
more than two hundred of us. Behind 
us, the intricately vaulted nave lay dark 
and drafty, its pews empty and silent. 
Before us, past the beautiful bishop’s 
throne erected in the 14th Century, past 
the 13th Century stalls, Church of Eng- 
land ministers repeated in unintelligible 
monotone the words of the Easter com- 
munion. 


ONE were the lovely stained-glass 
windows I had seen the summer 
before the war; in some of the majestic 
arches were great blocks of concrete— 
reinforcement against the blasts that had 
rocked the city during the surprise raids 
in 1942. In others, instead of the jewel- 
like reflection of color from the win- 
dows, the grey sky repeated the cool 
tone of the grey marble; the only bright 
color was in the deep yellow stamens of 
the wax-like calla-lilies. 

I could not help contrasting this with 
my church at home in the States: of 
Easter Sunday morning and the riot of 
color, the warmth of color as well as 
atmosphere, the deep resonant notes 
of the organ, the sparkle of candles, the 
uplifting sense of joy for Him who 
lived again. 

In silence, interrupted only by occa- 
sional mumblings and replies, the serv- 
ices went on. Those who could remain 

neeling upon the ancient cushions did 
80; most of the congregation could not 
—they half kneeled, half leaned against 
whatever support they could reach for 
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most of that hour. My companion, age 
25, was the youngest person in the 
congregation; the average age must 
have been close to 60. 

I received communion at the altar 
without hearing a word of the minis- 
ters. For the first time in my life, I 
received communion without feeling. 

I was physically, emotionally and 
spiritually frozen. 

*& * * 

Outside, across the Cathedral Close 
and along the winding Devon country 
roads, with knapsacks on their backs, 
together, alone, in pairs, in groups and 
in cars, the people of England on holi- 
day were passing by the Church of 
England on the anniversary of the holi- 
est day in the history of Christianity. 


URING these Easter holidays of 

1947, the bells of thousands of 
churches have been ringing; some of 
the ropes have been pulled by the 
clergy themselves, in parishes too poor 
to afford a bellringer. 

How many people have answered 
these bells? How many have followed 
the sound to the source? 

It is impossible to obtain exact figures 
today, but the estimates are that only 
5,000,000 out of a population of over 
40,000,000 go to church every week. 
As I looked around, it was not difficult 
to believe that ninety percent of the 
population of England owes no alle- 
giance to any Christian church. 

I began to ask questions. 

* * * 

“I will tell you about religion in 
England,” a young English girl said. 
“When I was in the Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service, stationed in a village in 
Kent, I came off duty one Sunday 
morning, with another Signals operator, 
at a quarter to eight. 

“We stopped at the village church for 
the eight o’clock service before return- 
ing to the barracks. We wanted to take 


Reproduced is one of the advertisements 
that appeared in the local paper during 
the visit of the ubiquitous Christian 
Commandos to an English city or village. 


communion. We were very tired, for 
it was during the worst part of the 
“‘doodlebug’ raids and we were stationed 
in ‘Doodlebug Alley,’ as that part of 
Kent was called. Our sleep was con- 
stantly interrupted and the work was 
very trying. 

“We could have waited—I suppose 
we should have—for the service at the 
camp a few hours later. But we didn't. 
We went to the little church. 

“We were the only two there and 
the vicar kept us waiting for some time 
before he came up to us and asked 
what we wanted. That surprised us, 
since we thought it was fairly obvious 
we had come for communion, but we 
were more surprised at his answer. He 
said, ‘Oh, well, I suppose I shall have 
to give it to you.’ 

“One hour later, when the service 
was over, he still seemed cross with 
us. “Tell me’, he said as we were about 
to leave, ‘was there no place at your 
camp where you might have taken 
communion? ” 

* * 

“What's the matter with religion in 
England?” the middle-aged successful 
businessman said at a dinner at a Lon- 
don hotel. “The young people have no 
faith. They don’t believe in anything. 
In a way, I suppose, we can’t blame 
them after what they have seen and 
what they have done during the six 
years of the war. 

“But they'll find faith again,” he said. 
“We did, after the last war. We had it 
during this war to pull us through. It 
is my personal opinion that our faith 
and our prayers during every crisis from 
Dunkirk to the Invasion brought us 
through to victory. 

“Go to church? No-—I don’t. We 
older folk may not be that sort of re- 
ligious, but at least we have learned 
the importance of faith in a world beset 
with problems.” 

* * * 

“T can tell you about religion in Eng- 
land,” said a newspaper editor in Lon- 
don. “There isn’t any. There is only 
Paulette Goddard’s hair-do, and worry 
about how to fill one’s stomach, and 
divorce, and the latest gory cinema 
from America. 

“The Englishman should know bet- 
ter, but he is caught in a mass escapism 
at the moment. Aftermath of war, you 
know. But it’s not leading anywhere. 

“Tt’s not leading anywhere at all.” 

* * * 

“No, 1 don’t go to church,” said a 
suburban housewise, while she was fry- 
ing the fish for her family’s dinner in 
some very ancient, much-used fat. “In 
the first place, I haven’t time. It takes 
every bit of my mind and energy to 
plan how to feed my family on the food 
ration and how to save for the future. 
If there is any. future. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Where Jwo 
Ways Met 


BY GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 


THE STORY SO FAR: Newly returned from the service, Paice MApIson has an 
appointment with Harris CHALMERS, a high-powered realtor who has offered him a 
job. Somewhat suspicious of the man’s business ethics, Paige nevertheless is in need 
of getting settled. Arriving at the office, he meets Chalmers’ daughter, Reva—young, 
charming, spoiled. She manifests an interest in him which he does not reciprocate. He 
has no interest in any girl—unless it be the lovely blonde minister's daughter he saw 
fleetingly that morning for the first time. Three days later, he and JuNE CULBERTSON, 
the girl, find themselves involved in an errand of mercy. Working together, they 
become mutually attracted to each other. The errand taken care of, they dine at a 
swank restaurant where they meet Reva who is at no pains to hide her jealousy. Paige 
takes June home early, for he has to see Chalmers. The story proceeds. 


[PART THREE] 


[ HE business Mr. Chalmers wanted 
to talk over with Paige Madison 
that night was a mortgage foreclosure. 
Harris Chalmers had found through 
personal experience that Christian rep- 
utation and apparent innocence counted 
for a great deal in the business world, 
especially when the business itself was 
a little shady. The only trouble was 
that the young man he was trying to 
train into his ways of doing business 
was almost too smart and too con- 
scientious. 

When the conference was over and 
Paige started home a little after mid- 
night he was conscious again of that 
feeling of uneasiness about the whole 
thing. He hated this matter of fore- 
closure. He didn’t want any part of it, 
and frankly had told Chalmers so. But 
his boss had made it plain that this was 
an emergency case, as their man who 
usually went on such trips was away 
and might not be back for a couple of 
weeks. So Paige had reluctantly con- 
sented to go. 

Since it was very late when Paige 
arrived home, and he would have to 
catch an early train to Boston, he had 
no way of telling June of his trip. But 
his mother promised to deliver the 
message next day. Neither of them 
knew, of course, that June too was 
leaving early, on another train, for a 
visit to her aunt. 

All the way to Boston Paige worried 
over his assignment, wondering what 
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kind of person or persons he would be 
dealing with, and how he would find 
the harsh fortitude to deliver his ill 
tidings concerning the foreclosure. 

Arrived in Boston, he made connec- 
tions for the suburban town where his 
“victim” lived. He had been given to 
understand that this case involved a 
large sum of money and was several 
days overdue, beyond the thirty days 
the law allowed. There was definitely 
to be a foreclosure. The man involved 
had replied to none of their notices. 
Paige took a taxi at the station. 


“I can give you my personal check in 
full settlement,” said the older man, 


“You know where T. J. Washbum 
lives?” he asked the driver. 

“Sure do,” the driver assured him, 
and started off down the street slowly, 
Paige observed that it was a_ pretty 
town and they were turning toward a 
pleasant neighborhood. 

The cab turned another corner and 
drew up slowly in front of a com 
modious brick house, painted white, 
There were a number of cars parked on 
the street. Paige got out, paid his 
driver and turned to go up the front 
walk. The front door was standing 
wide open and there were flowers 
around the porch, a mass of them, 
Puzzled, he mounted the steps, glane 
ing about for a doorbell. But before 
he found it, a young man in a frock 
coat came forward and greeted him 
soberly. 

“I beg your pardon,” Paige said hesi- 
tatingly. “Have I come to the right 
place? I want to see Mr. Washburn.” 

“Yes,” said the young man. “Right 
in here,” and he motioned toward a 
wide doorway a little beyond the front 
entrance. 

Paige stepped into a large room te 


‘be confronted with the sight of a coffin 


in which lay an elderly man with white 
hair. A beautiful arrangement of lovely 
flowers was banked about the bier. 

Startled, he stood still. He had come 
to a funeral! He wanted to leave, but 
he could not back out. because other 
people were coming in behind him 
He went forward to stand and look at 
the dead face, and while he stood there 
he could not help but think how but 
for a few days’ happenings, he might 
have faced this man and brought sor 
row and disappointment to him. 


GOOD many people had come into 

the room now; tears were in evi 
dence and softly murmured talk. A 
kindly old man, who very much resem- 
bled the man in the coffin, touched 
Paige on the shoulder and led him to 
a vacant chair. 

A young man stepped up near the 
coffin at last and began to pray. Paige 
bowed his head with the rest, realizing 
now that the room was full. 

The prayer over, there followed 4 
wonderful collection of verses from 
Scripture, making clear the way of 
salvation and life. The young minister's 
voice spoke strongly with a ring of 
triumph in it: “I am the resurrection 
and the life. He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he 
live.” 

For the first time in his life Paige 
understood the life of the spirit, some 
thing he had been taking casually and 
not giving real heed to, though he had 
known the facts well from his infancy. 
He had to come to the funeral of @ 
stranger to find that out! 

There was a stirring as a voice im 
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vited all who would to come forward 
and take a farewell look at the face 
of their lost friend. Paige arose and 
moved back out of the way. Then he 
realized that this was the time for him 
to get out of the house and try to plan 
what he should do next about his er- 
rand. Should he abandon it, call the 
home office for instructions, or what? 
But before he found a way to slip out, 
the white-haired man, who looked so 
much like the deceased, laid a kindly 
hand on his shoulder and said quietly: 

“You will ride in the car with me 
to the cemetery.” 

“Oh, but—!” protested Paige. “I have 
no right there.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “you were my 
brother’s friend. I want you with me.” 

“No, you don’t understand—” pro- 
tested Paige, but the man had gone 
into the crowd with the parting words: 

“Yes, I want it that way.” 
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“Dad, I don’t think you do as well with 
that stubborn fellow as I do,” said Reva. 


So Paige, much against his will, went 
to the cemetery, and it was not until 
two people in the back seat were 
dropped at their home after the service 
that Paige had an opportunity to ex- 
plain. 

The other Mr. Washburn turned to 
him at last. “Now,” he said, “I’m sure 
you will understand that I had no time 
before this to talk.” 


“7ES,” Paige said, “but you gave me 
no opportunity to explain to you 

that I am not Mr. Washburn’s friend, 
or even acquaintance. I never saw him 
before until I saw him lying in that 
coffin. I came to see him on business.” 
The old man had been watching him 
earnestly as he talked. “Oh, I’m sorry. 
I thought you were Joe’s friend from 
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Chicago. I am sure no one intended 
to involve you in a matter which couldn’t 
possibly interest you.” 

“Of course I understand that,” said 
Paige. “It was wholly my own blunder- 
ing. But you are mistaken that I had 
no interest in what went on. I was 
much touched and helped by the 
service. I feel that I should thank 
someone for having let me in on it. 
But of course that is wholly apart from 
the business I came to transact, and 
perhaps now it will not be out of place 
for me to ask where I can find Mr. 
Washburn’s representative?” 

“Just what was the nature of the 
business you had with my brother?” 
asked Mr. Washburn. ) 

“It is a mortgage foreclosure,” said 
Paige. 

“Foreclosure?” said the other man. 
“But I understood that it had been 

(Continued on page 71) 
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HERE is no story that lies closer 

to the heart of our Gospel than 
that of The Prodigal Son. It is the age- 
old story of humanity’s perennial apos- 
tasy and futile search for satisfaction, 
and the resulting destitution and need 
of God’s mercy and forgiveness. 


I think sometimes we lose the 
poignancy and the cutting edge of the 
story because we translate the far- 
country sojourn into something that 
is foreign to our own experience and 
make it the story of the sowing of a 
young man’s wild oats. The real heart 
of the story lies not in the Prodigal’s 
riotous dissipation but in his wilful de- 
parture from his father’s house. 

The real situation with the Prodigal 
was that he had separated himself from 
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the life of the father; and the real 
point of the swineherd episode lay in 
the inevitable bankruptcy of the life 
lived apart from God’s fellowship, out 
of line with His purposes, and un- 
sustained by His grace. The Prodigal’s 
sin was not so much indulgence as 
apostasy! And the dire consequences lay 
not in the effect of dissipation but in 
the final destitution to which all self- 
will inevitably, leads in the end. 

The story of the Prodigal emphasizes 
both the reality of man’s plight and the 
richness of God’s goodness; and ours 
is a day when its lessons are particularly 
pertinent. . 

There are two essential elements in 
this story of man’s plight. 

On the one hand, there is the un- 


failing goodness of God, who cares for 
the hired servants of the household 
and extends His mercy and forgive 
ness even to the prodigal who has 
wasted his patrimony, and who cor 
summates the joy of restitution with 
the ring, the robe and the fatted calf. 


N THE other hand, there is evil’s 
utter emptiness and power to de 
stroy, the husks and the loneliness, the 
poverty, the destitution and the shame. 
Fundamentally, the salvation of maa 
and of society hang upon the recogni- 
tion of these two truths as the core of 
all reality, the heart of all meaning, the 
secret of all existence and the hope of 
all redemption. If we miss that, we have 
missed everything. 
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ot Sermen by Clayton €. Wiltams 


today. There is a hope that we may be 
revulsed by them. There is a profound 
mercy in having a stark vision of the 
way evil works within us. 

Perhaps that is why God lets us fail, 
so we can see evil working its way into 
our lives! 

Have you never been appalled by the 
evil in your own heart? 

Have you never found yourself 
caught up for a moment by some vi- 
sion of what you have been doing or 
thinking? Of some shameful hope you 
have been harboring? Of some ques- 
tionable practice you have been pursu- 
ing? Of some sinful attitude you have 
taken? Of something you have done, 
which may have seemed obscure or 
trivial enough when you did it, but 
which suddenly revealed to you the 
direction in which your life was mov- 
ing—imperceptibly, perhaps, but very 
surely and very awfully—and you saw 
how evil masks itself in selfishness, or 
carelessness, or hardness of heart, or in- 
sincerity, or prejudice, or self-justifica- 
tion, or uncharitable attitudes or self- 
deception? 

In C. S. Lewis’ recent novel “Pere- 
landra” (which is the story of a man’s 
adventure upon the planet Venus, a 
world just beginning in innocence, with 
an Eve who is as yet ‘untempted and 
unspoiled) it is the task of the hero, 


of Teale 


Take a look at our society and our so- 
called civilization: at our Litchfields and 
Buchenwalds and Lidices, at our Pots- 
dams and Yaltas and Moscows, at the 
missions of deportees and refugees and 
displaced persons, at our divorce courts 
and slums and brothels, at our coal and 
steel and rail strikes, at our share-crop- 
pers and our unemployed masses, at our 
lobby system and pressure groups and 
black-markets, at our atom bombs and 
iron curtains, at our international in- 
trigue and mutual suspicion—and. the 
fundamental hopelessness of peoples! 


[: IS a disheartening picture. Yet 
there is a profound mercy in the 
revelation of evil’s consequences as we 
see them in ourselves and in our world 
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Ransom, to save the heroine from the 
wiles of a certain Dr. Weston, who is 
the only other earth-born human to 
have reached that far planet. 

As Ransom listens to Weston’s crafty 
arguments and subtle but despicable 
philosophy, he becomes convinced that 
there is something in Weston more ter- 
rible than mere human evil. He realizes 
that Weston reflects the heart of all evil 
in the universe. And he remembers that 
somewhere he has read in the old writ- 
ings that the mere sight of the devil’s 
face was one of the greatest of the ter- 
rible torments of hell, that to look upon 
the inner ugliness, the spiritual hideous- 
ness of the one who incarnates evil 
hopes and desires and intentions is an 
experience which makes one shudder 


and revolt and detest one’s self for- 
ever! It is a terrible revelation. 

So sometimes God seems to forsake 
us and to let us go on-from bad to 
worse—and perhaps to worst—in order 
that the realization of our fate may 
bring us to our senses. Sometimes He 
lets us go to the devil in order to save 
us from the devil. He lets us go deeper 
and deeper in our sin and misery in 
order to save us from the path which 
finally ends in destruction. He with- 
draws Himself from us in order that we 
may see evil for what it-really is with- 
out His ameliorating force. 

He lets society go down and down 
into war and cruelty and egotism and 
dispute and confusion and tension and 
disruption and disillusionment—why? In 
order that we may see the nature of its 
crisis, the necessity of His saving grace! 


HERE is a mercy in His letting us 
go into the “far country” to work our 
own will, unrestrained by His Presence 
and His grace. It is an awful mercy, I 
grant you, a mercy that runs an awful 
risk—but nonetheless a mercy that may 
save us because it brings us face to face 
with reality. Far better a soul that sins 
outright and repents than a soul that har- 
bors the hope of sin and never repents! 
That was the trouble with the Elder 
Brother in the parable. He too was an 
apostate. He had never known real fel- 
lowship with the father. The Prod- 
igal at least had the courage of his de- 
sires, even if they were wrong. He gave 
evil a chance to come out into the open 
and declare itself. If he had toyed with 
it and still kept within his Father's 
walls—but never really in his Father's 
Presence—he would surely have been 
damned. 

There is danger in living within the 
Father’s providence, enjoying so much 
that He has to give and so many things 
that He makes possible, and yet never 
living in His presence. Ours is an Elder 
Brother civilization. You see it reflected 
in our modern advertisements setting 
forth the advantages of beauty charms 
and health aids, of home conveniences 
and contraptions, of deep-freeze units 
and FM radios and television, of fancy 
foods and fabrics, of sedans and con- 
vertibles and best-sellers and techni- 
color films, and everything that would 
center our hopes in things and thus pre- 
vent our seeing the dire poverty of 
our inner life. 

That’s the tragic blindness which can 
often be dispelled only by a painful ex- 
perience in the “far country.”’ 

If the Elder Brother had been aware 
of the true values of his patrimony, of 
the pertinence of the Prodigal’s return, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A Million Miles 


F you count off the distance in linear miles, it is not so far from New 

York City’s teeming tenements and blistering streets to CHRISTIAN 
HERALD’s Children’s Home up in the wooded wonderland of Westchester 
County—only about 18 miles. But estimated in terms of spiritual distance, 
it’s a million miles or more! And, in dealing with human personalities, 
that’s the only way to calculate space—not as the crow flies or the bus 
travels but as the heart flies and the spirit travels. 

This summer, thanks to the generosity of CHrisTIAN HERALD readers, 
more than 900 boys and girls from the city’s slums will negotiate that 
long flight into a new and fascinating world. Pictured on these pages are 
just a few of the “before and after” scenes so familiar to the fortunate 
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To Mont Lawn... 


ones who even now are being transported from the wretchedness of pov- 
erty to the blessedness of the peaceful, fun-filled and health-giving envi- 
rons of Mont Lawn. 

That “vacation from poverty” is not given merely as a stop-gap to mis- 
ery, a mere interval after which these boys and girls will return to the 
slums the same as they came. Mont Lawn’s young guests, though their 


stay is for but two weeks at a time, are never the same again! Implanted 
in them is a divine discontent. They go from the fun and the frolic, the 
physical and spiritual nurture at Mont Lawn as new creatures—filled with 
a new-born vision of life as it can and should be lived, burning with a 
new-born ambition to better themselves so they may better their world. 
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By FRANCIS CARR STIFLER 


i HERE are many ways of using the 


Bible, some of them not neces- 
sarily religious. The ten I shall name 
here are all ways of using the Bible in 
the development of the personal reli- 


gious life. 
1 The Bible may be used as a meas- 
® ure for evaluating the past. Maybe 
you don’t think one needs to pay much 
attention to the past. There are many 
American people who feel that way; 
who confine their reading to tabloids, 
ticker tape and current magazines and 
have no concern for what the great 
spirits of former generations believed; 
who have no interest in the tides of 
thought and vision that, through paint- 
ing, music, literature and a hundred 
other cultural channels, have carried us 
to where we are in 1947. 

Well, I have never met a man of any 
marked ability who did not continually 
draw upon the experience of the past. 
And I cannot think of any book, serving 
as a measure of the past, which can be- 
gin to compare with the Bible. It is 
the world’s most trusted book, and its 
earliest writers lived at least 600 years 
before Homer, “the Father of Poetry,” 
and a thousand years before Herodotus, 
“the Father of History.” Here is the 
oldest measure of the past for answer- 
ing life’s deepest questions, so written 
that the simplest man can use it profit- 


ably. 
2 The Bible is a light revealing God. 
@ He is the major theme of this book. 
To me the undying fascination of the 
Old Testament is the inimitable way in 
which it portrays the groping of men 
to get a clearer vision of God. At first 
men see Him as a tribal god, then a god 
of all the nations, then a just god and 
finally a god of righteousness. This 
progressive revelation shines from al- 
most every page of the Old Testament. 
But how much more when, in the 
New Testament, we behold Jesus! 
Jesus focuses these vast conceptions of 
God on you and on me with our hungry 
hearts, our wistful desires, our un- 
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attained hopes. With all His sense of 
justice and righteousness, Jesus is ten- 
der and forgiving. All we ever wanted 
to have in a god we find in Jesus, and 
more beside. The Bible can be used 
as the light that reveals God in Christ. 
3 The Bible is a mirror revealing 

* ourselves. If God is the major 
theme of the Bible, man is certainly next 
in the Bible’s interest. The Bible does 
not gloss over our shortcomings. But it 
keeps telling us that we can overcome 
them. I have seen people whose spirits 
were crushed go to the Bible and come 
away from it revived as though they 
had been treated with a pulmotor. Here 
is a man who like Saul sitting before the 
Witch of Endor says, “I am sore dis- 
tressed . . . God has departed from 
me and answereth me no more.” Then 
he reads the 23rd Psalm or the story 
of the prodigal. He raises his head. 
There in the valley of his despondency 
he sees a path to the mountaintop. 
Suddenly his weakness is gone. He 
climbs. He feels his sin forgiven. To 
his own amazement, he is saying to God 
with Isaiah, “Here am I, send me,” or 
with Paul, “What wilt Thou have me to 


Prayer 
Spirit of God come down 
And teach us the way to go. 
Only by Thy wisdom 


Can we know. 


Speak to us with assurance, 
Brushing aside our fears : 
Whenever the shadow of hatred 
Or prejudice appears. 

Lead us gently by the hand 

And bid our strivings cease. 


Teach us to dwell together 
In brotherhood and peace. 


—Gardner L. Green 


do?” The Bible is indeed a mirror that 
reveals your deepest self and your best 


self. 
MA The Bible is a door to freedom, 

© Every man wants to be free. But 
there are so many roads that deceive 
him. What is offered as freedom turns 
out to be bondage. We think money 
will free us, instead it enslaves us. In the 
Bible we find that there is, paradoxically 
enough, a form of bondage that makes 
us free. “Stand fast,” says Paul, “in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free,” and all the rest of the New 
Testament, and particularly the great. 
6th chapter of Romans, elaborates on 
this formula for freedom. Who can con 
tradict the assertion that people who 
follow the Bible teachings are the 


freest people on earth? 
» The Bible is a chart of progress, 

© People who never use the Bible 
laugh at this statement. They say the 
Bible belongs to the limbo of forgotten 
things. The truth is quite the opposite, 
Wherever the Bible has gone, there has 
come progress of all sorts. We almost 
worship science these days. But can you 
name a single nation where science has 
notably progressed, that has not first 
charted its course by the Bible? This 
is also true of jurisprudence, of govern- 
ment, of literature and the other arts, 
If you feel that your life has run down 
a dead-end street, pick up the Bible, 
and see how across its pages troop men 
and women who took hold of the hand 
of God and went places they never 
dreamed of going—people who, indeed, 
are still going and beckoning to us to 


follow on. 
G The Bible is a guiding compass. | 
© It keeps us “on the beam.” Read 
the 119th Psalm, every one of whose 
176 verses is a tribute to the power of 
God’s word. Read the book of Proverbs, 
Not only the 23rd Psalm, but the whole 
Bible tells you the Lord is your shep- 
herd, and the author of Hebrews brings 
the thought to a climax when he tells us 
to “lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us and run 
with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus.” Indeed, there 
is a cloud of witnesses to the fact that 
the Bible keeps men “on the beam.” 
a The Bible may be used as a key to 
© beauty. The Bible makes beauti- 
ful everything it touches. It touches 
art, and the Madonnas were born. It 
touched architecture, and the cathedrals 
arose. It touched music, and Handel's 
“Messiah,” and “Holy Night,” and 
“Swing Low Sweet Chariot” were 
heard. It touched literature, and “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and “Paradise Lost” 
were written. It touched your mother 
and made her beautiful beyond your 
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power to describe. And it touched 
Pasteur, and Lincoln, and Phillips 
Brooks, and a dozen unsung persons of | 
your acquaintance to make their lives 
glorious. The Bible is the key to beauty 
in every aspect of life! 


The Bible is a tie that unites the 
@world. We talk about “One World” 
today as though it were something new. 
Bible-reading people have known one 
world from the beginning. Jesus an- 
nounced it in the story of the Good 
Samaritan. Today the Bible is the only 
book that belongs to all the world. In 
whatever language it is read, it seems 


as though it had always belonged there. , 


This is true because it is God speaking, 


and He is talking about those deep con- | 
cerns which call for answer in every | 


human heart. If we are to have one 
world politically, economically and so- 
cially, we shall have to unify it down 
on the deeper levels of man’s spirit. 
The Bible can tie men together on those 
levels; nothing else I know of can do 
this. 


The Bible is a shelter in a storm. 

® Any man who will read the book of 

Job once a year will never know spir- 
itual defeat. Anyone who will read the 
14th chapter of John once a month will 
never lose his grip when disaster strikes. 
Anyone who familiarizes himself with 
the 27th and 28th chapters of Acts 
can weather any adversity that strikes 
his path. We know these things because 
so many Bible-users have proved them. 
All I am trying to express here is 
gathered together in a single verse in 
Deuteronomy: “The Eternal God is thy 
refuge and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms» be a sete 


10 And finally, the Bible is a voice 
“hat is never still. The same 
God who gives you summer and winter, 
and day and night, and never leaves you 
nor forsakes you, is constantly speaking 
to you. All that is required is that you 
listen—that you read the Bible regularly. 
This points to what we sometimes call 
the devotional reading of the Bible. 
A young lady, asked to explain what is 
meant by devotional reading of the 
Bible gave this as her answer: 

“Yesterday morning I received a 
letter from one to whom I had given 
my heart and devoted my life. I freely 
confess to you that I have read that 
letter five times, not because I did not 
understand it at the first reading, nor 

ause I expected to commend myself 

to the author by frequent readings of 
his letter; it was not with me a question 
of duty, but simply one of pleasure. I 
read it because I am devoted to the man 
who wrote it. 

“To read the Bible with the same 
motive makes it indeed a Love Letter. 
It is a voice that is never silent.” 
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Me Word 
WAS NOT BOUND! 


By MARTIN NIEMOELLER 


TS door of my Cell No. 1 opened suddenly, and in strutted an officer 

dressed in a showy uniform. I rose from my footstool. “You have 
been announced to me as the personal prisoner of the Fuehrer,” he said, 
and we have awaited you, as you well may know, for a long time. Now, 

have you any wishes or complaints?” 

I was struck by the man’s behavior; it was almost polite. I knew at 


\ wwe etthtby UA Oe esOURdeeernuaa a 
tration Camp, whose reputation was more than bad. So I hesitated a 
moment before replyi é: 

Finally I said: “Yes, I have complaints, and many; for last night when 
I was brought here by your men I was stripped of practically every- 
thing—of my wedding ring, wrist watch, my suspenders, and of my 
books and papers—all of which I was allowed to have with me during 
my imprisonment in Moabit Prison for eight months. Therefore, I have 
many wishes, but one wish above all—that you give back to me my 
Bible, and that instantly!” 

Now it was his:turn to hesitate, for Bibles were not allowed inside the 
barbed wire. He was uncertain what to do in this special case. pe 
there arise difficulties for himself if he were to refuse my request? He 
wavered, then called his guard. “Get this man’s Bible from my office,” 
he commanded. 

And, then, ten minutes later, I had my Bible back. . . . What did this 
Book mean to me during the long and. weary years of solitary confine- 
ment? Just this: “solitary confinement” ceased to be solitary. I heard 
steps under my window, which was too high for looking outside, but 
not too far to call out through it a word of the Bible—a single grain of 
seed that might be caught from my window by the passer-by. And 
when, later on, I was allowed to walk in the courtyard outside my win- 
dow for half an hour, there were other windows—not too a to call 
up some word of God to some brother prisoner leading his life of solitude. 

“The word of God is not bound!” And it was not, neither by wire nor 
by bars. And it became comfort and strength, guidance and hope, for 
me and for others, as it ought to become. é 

And today? The same task lies ahead for all of us: “What I tell you 
in darkness, that speak ye in light: and what you hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the housetops!’ 

























































THE MERCY OF FAILURE 


(Continued from page 39) 


the deep, eternal significance of what 
had happened, he would have shared 
his father’s joy. 

May it not be that our utter failure 
to feel the urgency of our Gospel may 
be a sad revelation of our state? We 
live in a world that has come to the end 
of its resources, a world hungry and 
famished and disillusioned. It has 
reached the apotheosis of apostasy, and 
it cannot go on. That is the real source 
of the restlessness and cynicism which 
haunt life today. If we miss seeing that, 
we shall miss the one thing that can 
make our salvation possible. 

The prodigal—whether he be an in- 
‘dividual or a group or a nation—must 
see the husks and know their futility, 
the utter emptiness and destitution that 
lie before him, the utter frustration of 
his life and its future, if he is to ap- 
preciate the riches of God’s grace. 

That is the mercy of failure! In the 
tragedy of the Cross we see how un- 
ready we are to give hospitality to good- 
ness and how quick we are to crucify 
it. But the tragedy of the Cross is 
transformed into the power of the Cross 
when God’s grace lays hold upon de- 
spairing and frustrated man to save him 
from his folly, to give him life in the 
midst of death, and in the very hour 
of his destruction to save him from the 
pit which he has digged for himself. 

The wonder of the Cross is that it 
reveals evil for what it is and for what 
it ultimately does to the individual life 
and to society, and yet, at the very 
climax of its power, reveals God's 
changeless love and mercy. 

Man’s desperate state would drive 
him to despair and cynicism if it were 
not for the vision of the Father’s good- 
ness. The world has largely lost that. 
Our vision of God’s goodness has been 


a superficial vision of a goodness main-. 


ly concerned with providing what we 
call “the good things in life,” a goodness 
that assures material prosperity and se- 
curity and felicitous circumstances. 
Don’t misunderstand me. God's 
goodness undoubtedly includes all these 
things. But it includes much more, for 
it includes God Himself. He won't be 
satisfied until we are like Him, until 
the passion of our hearts is like the 
passion of His heart. That was the 
trouble with the Elder Brother. He had 
never really shared his father’s spirit; 
he had no conception of the father’s 
compassion, or the father’s love. 
Fundamentally, we cannot under- 
stand the goodness of God until and 
unless we have some understanding of 
the urgency of our redemption. 
The goodness of God is not a good- 
ness that simply sits and waits—though 
sometimes waiting requires a great deal 
of goodness, especially waiting for 
someone we love to return from the Far 
Country. It is a goodness that seeks and 
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suffers and forgives, that runs out to 
meet us and receive us into the family 
circle again, once we turn toward Him. 

The real meaning of the Cross is that 
God has been so concerned with the 
awful consequences of man’s sin that 
He has thrown Himself into the world 
and upon a cross to save him. 

We must see that, too, if we and our 
world are to be saved. For the goodness 
of God will be satisfied with nothing 
less in us than fellowship with Him, 
sharing His purposes and His outlook, 
and, above all, sharing His passion for 
the world. That is a goodness far above 
any vision of any mere felicitous living. 
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Glass Bricks 


I notice an increasing use of glass 
bricks with colors evidently worked 
into the brick. What about such treat- 
ment for church useP Could we have 
colored glass bricks built into our walls 
instead of stained glass windows? 


Our advice is to go very slowly in 
the use of new, untried building mate- 
rials in the church, and most especially 
in rooms where the achievement of the 
purpose of the room may be affected. 
This applies particularly, of course, to 
the worship room. Be very chary also 
of introducing anything that might 
seem to damage the desired environ- 
ment in a Sunday school class or de- 
partment room. 

I have noticed these colored glass 
bricks in front of restaurants and other 
commercial places, and my advice is to 
allow these other places to have a mo- 
nopoly on such treatment, at least for 
the time being. Some of our best glass 
craftsmen are experimenting with the 
use of glass brick, and something 
worth while may be developed. Mean- 
while, we know without question the 
effectiveness of the many types of 
stained and colored glass. 


Is there any place about the church 
building where plain glass bricks may 
be used? 


Taking it for granted that the archi- 


tect knows exactly how to handle any 
possible problem involved in glass brick 
expanding and contracting during se- 
vere temperature changes, this material 
may be used to brighten stairways and 
fuel rooms or other places about the 
building where it is not necessary to 
use windows for ventilation. But under 
no circumstances can we agree that 
glass brick should be used where 
natural light is desired, and where pos- 






a 
These, then, are the two focii around 
which all understanding of Life clusters, 
The secret of the meaning of all exist 
ence, and of all hope for the future, de. 
pends upon our seeing these two t 
which stand out as the two factors ig 
this story of the Master’s: a 
First, the ultimate horror of evil, the 
ultimate futility and frustration of life 
without Him, the ultimate power to dé. 
troy life which is incipient in the wil 
ful life; and second, the wondrous 
depth of the mercy of the Cross, the un- 
failing goodness of God that breaks 
through life to destroy the power of evil, 
to redeem us from our folly and by His 
forgiveness to bring us back into His 
household to enjoy the riches of His 
spirit and the delights of His Presence, 






















sibly persons may wish to glance out 
of windows to relieve tension. In such 
rooms as those of the Sunday school, 
church offices and parlors, clear glass 
is preferable. 


Stained Glass 


How much should we expect to 
spend for good stained glass for a 
Gothic type sanctuary? Where can we 
secure it? Why do we not see more 
advertisements of stained glass? 


The production of good ecclesiastical 
stained glass is a fine art, although 
glass workers usually refer to them- 
selves modestly as craftsmen. One tea- 
son why they do not advertise is that 
glass craftsmen, like pipe-organ build- 
ers, have all the business they can 
handle. 

Another reason is, they look upon 
their work as a craft or art, and feel 
somewhat as doctors, lawyers and other 
professional people do about advertis- 
ing themselves. We feel that this is 
false modesty, because the church 
world ought to know about workers. in 
glass and the other crafts as well as 
religious art. We shall be glad to send, 
upon request, a list of recognized good 
craftsmen. 

As to cost, you must be prepared to 
pay at least $10 a square foot for a 
very modest stained glass. Twenty-five 
dein per square foot should be paid 
for good quality glass. A great deal of 
the excellent stained glass currently 
being used in churches and university 
chapels cost $40 per square foot. 


What can we do about a memorial 
stained-glass window in the chancel 
that causes an annoying glare in the 
eyes of the congregation during the 
summer? 


This difficulty can be remedied by 
installing a storm window of sand- 
blasted glass. This must be done under 
the direction of a skilled glass crafts- 
man. Such a storm window might ten 
to reduce the sharp definition of the 
colors in the window, but the condition 
can be remedied without serious loss 
to the effectiveness: of the window. 
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Friday, August I 
READ PROVERBS 3:26 (A. V.) 


Be as just and gracious to me 
~ As I am kind and confident to thee. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


“FOR THE LORD shall be thy confi- 
dence.” Our theme this morning is on 
confidence, an idea expressed in both 
the couplet and the text. I once asked 
Henry Ford what the most practical 
asset in success was and he said, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation: “It is con- 
fidence! Confidence in yourself, in 
your idea, whatever that idea is; con- 
fidence in your friends, your nation and 
your God. Confidence is the greatest 
asset a human being can have.” 


Dear Father of all power in the uni- 
verse, when we remember that Thou 
art our God and that we have Thee 
behind and around and in us; that Thou 
art our confidence, we step forth with 
a new strength and assurance. Amen. 


Saturday, August 2 
READ GALATIANS 4:19 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me.—Jutia Warp Howe 


I WAS TALKING with a group of 
college and high-school students re- 
cently around a campfire on the Maine 
Seacoast. It was a young people’s 
devotional meeting and I asked for the 
most popular hymn, the one which ap- 
pealed to them most of all. They 
named and sang Julia Ward Howe’s 
great “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
with its spiritual implications and patri- 
otic challenge. That evening I talked 
on the theme of our text “Christ be 
formed in you.” It was a hushed and 
hallowed evening and most of us felt 
as near to God that evening as we 
shall ever feel. 


_ Dear Father of all gracious and lov- 
ing things, this be our prayer this day: 
“That Christ be formed in us.” Amen. 
Sunday, August 3 

READ JAMES 1:4 


How poor they are who have not patience; 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 
—SHAKESPEARE 
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“LET PATIENCE have its perfect 
work.” I once talked with John Bur- 
roughs the immortal naturalist and poet. 
He was visiting Henry Ford, and I was 
fortunately invited to meet him. Mr. 
Ford was interested in Burroughs as a 
naturalist; I as a poet, for I remembered 
his great poem “Waiting”: “Serene I fold 
my hands and wait, Nor care for wind, 
nor tide, nor sea; I rave no more ’gainst 
time or fate, For lo! my own shall come 
to me. The stars come nightly to the 
sky; The tidal wave unto the sea; Nor 
time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me.” I 
talked with Mr. Burroughs about his 
poem and he said, quietly: “If I have 
any lasting fame, it will be because of 
that poem.” And I think he was right. 


Dear God of all eternity, of all 
mountains, tall trees, and peaks; we 
thank Thee for Thine infinite patience, 
and pray Thee this day that some of 
that patience may enter into our turbu- 
lent, tumultuous, storm-tossed souls. 


Monday, August 4 
READ REVELATION 21:1 


Heaven is as the Book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read His wondrous works. 
—MILTON 


“I SAW A new heaven and a new 
earth!” Henry Ward Beecher once said 
about heaven: “One should go to sleep 
as homesick ocean passengers do, say- 
ing: ‘Perhaps in the morning we shall 
see the shore of our homeland and the 
long voyage will be over.” Addison 
said: “Heaven is not to be looked upon 
as only the reward, but as the natural 
consummation of a religious life.” 


Dear Father of our heavenly home 
as well as of our earthly homes, we 
thank Thee that when we enter into 
the gates of the city celestial, Thou wilt 
permit us to sing, “I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth.” Amen. 


Tuesday, August 5 
READ ZECHARIAH 6:12 


In a narrow circle the mind contracts; 
Man grows with his expanded needs. 
: —SCHILLER 


“HE SHALL GROW UP out of his 
place.” One of the most satisfying 
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EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 


dramas of human life is to watch the 
growth of a grandchild, to measure his 
height on the wall of the kitchen each 
time you visit him; to see how much 
mental growth has resulted from his 
school work; to note his spiritual devel- 
opment through hearing the Bible 
stories read by his parents; to see how 
much he has grown in grace through 
Sunday-school teachings. The quota- 
tion by Schiller added to our text of 
this morning’s meditation sets forth the 
laws of growth compactly and surely. 
Let us grow through our worship! 


Dear God of all grace, glory and 
growth, teach us to grow like trees 
planted by the rivers of water through 
contact with Thee! Amen. 


Wednesday, August 6 
READ 1 JOHN 3:2 


How free from everything like art 
Was the language of His heart. 
—Davipn THOMAS 


“WE SHALL BE like Him.” Several 
years ago I was interviewing Dr. Jowett, 
one of the greatest preachers who has 
ever come to these shores from England. 
I asked him what being like Christ 
meant, and this is what he replied: 
“Being patient, kindly, loving, forgiv- 
ing, tolerant, generous, hopeful, faith- 
ful, sacrificial, tender, understanding 
and sympathetic.” I have yet to find as 
succinct, comprehensive, or as stirring 
a list of single words which tell us what 
“being like Christ” might mean. They 
will be good words to think upon in 
our meditation today. 


Dear God of all simplicities and sym- 
pathies, teach us to free our souls from 
everything that sounds or looks like 
art and help us to live the life of the 
heart. Amen. 


Thursday, August 7 
READ PSALMS 92:1 


Let never day nor night unhallow’d pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath done. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


“IT IS A GOOD THING to give 
thanks,” is what our text says and the 
couplet repeats the thought. I once 
asked a great teacher, Dr. Lester Ward 
of Brown University, what things hu- 
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manity should be most thankful for. 
These are the things he mentioned: 
“, . . water, sunshine, the good earth, 
the blue skies, sunsets, stars, sunrise, 
friends, home, memories, health, hap- 
piness; great books, music, poetry; the 
Church of God, the Bible, the eternal 
hope of immortality which is in the 
heart of man; Christ and His setting up 
of the Comrade Kingdom and a new 
civilization.” 


Dear Father of all things glad and 
beautiful, we thank Thee that we know 
that “It is a good thing to give thanks” 
and that we shall never let an hour or 
a day pass that we do not “remember 
what the Lord hath done” for us. Amen. 


Friday, August 8 
READ II PETER 1:6 
- Faith is a thing sublime 


Which masters tide and time. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 


“IN YOUR FAITH supply virtue,” is 
the text, and Mr. Markham in the poetic 
theme tells us what faith really is. So 
much of our daily life demands an un- 
failing faith. In spite of the not-in- 
frequent airplane failures; in spite of 
the death of our beloved Grace Moore 
in a plane crash in Europe, President 
Truman climbed aboard “The Sacred 
Cow” for his good-will trip to Mexico, 
and Mr. Marshall of our State Depart- 
ment started off in confidence to Russia. 
I, myself, will continue to fly on long 
trips. That is our faith in men and ma- 
terial things which everyday life de- 
mands. How much more so should we 
have faith in the eternal God who rules 
this universe through His eternal and 
unswerving laws! 

Dear Father of all faith and faiths, 
we thank Thee that Thou has proven 
Thyself and that we have a right to 
have faith in Thee and Thy laws. Amen. 


Saturday, August 9 
READ MATTHEW 10:26 


Nature is a revelation of God; 
Art a revelation of man.—LONGFELLOW 


“THERE IS NOTHING covered that 
shall not be revealed.” I believe that, 
literally. In my short life I have seen 
God’s prophets reveal the miracle of 
insulin, penicillin, the sulpha drugs and 
a thousand other beneficent manifes- 
tations of His kindness to humanity. I 
have seen the coming of the telephone, 
automobile, motion picture, radio, tele- 
vision, and the dream of a United Na- 
tions. To me, these are all continued 
and continuous revelations of God. As 
soon as man gets ready for one of God’s 
revelations, God is ready to reveal His 
truth to man. “There is nothing hid 
that shall not be known.” That is God’s 
promise to us. 
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Dear Father of all revelations and 
inner hidden things, we thank Thee that 
Thou has prepared for humanity an 
everlasting quest, adventure, and hope. 


Sunday, August 10 
READ JOHN 1:4 


Life’s but a means unto an end, that end 
Beginning, mean, and end toallthings—GOD. 
—BAILEY 


“IN HIM WAS LIFE,” is what John 
says so succinctly. The poetic couplet 
says the same thing even more con- 
clusively. Hans Christian Andersen, 
writer of fairy tales which we all loved 
as children, did some writing which was 
more profound even than his fairy 
stories when he said: “Every man’s life 
is a fairy tale written by God’s fingers.” 
Balzac also recognized the fact that 
“In Him was life” when he said in one 
of his most thoughful moments: “God 
is the poet. Men are but the actors. 
The great dramas of earth were written 
in heaven.” 


Dear God of all life and living, of all 
beauty, adventure, dramas and love, we 
thank Thee that “In Him was life” and 
that we share in that life on this earth 
and in that life eternal. Amen. 


Monday, August I1 
READ JOHN 2:5 


I know my Christ commands, 
Whose word, no voice remands. 
—RoBeRT GREEN 


“WHATSOEVER CHRIST saith unto 
you, do it!” I like the tone of that 
compact text. It is like the short, sharp, 
triphammer sound of a machine gun. 
It seems to mean business. I also like 
the poetic couplet which has in it thc 
same spirit. I like the “Do it!” spirit of 
this meditation. George Eliot, one of 
the master novelists of all time, knew 
the meaning of this text when she said 
in the same spirit: “How will you find 
the perfect spiritual good? It is not a 
thing of choice or chance; it is a river 
that flows from the foot of the Invisible 
Throne and flows by the path of Obedi- 
ence.” 


Dear God of all guidance, teach us 
to obey Thy will, Thy command, and 
Thy laws, so that eternal happiness and 
peace may come into our lives. Amen. 


Tuesday, August 12 
READ JOHN 1:9 


God said: “Let there be Light!” 
And grim darkness felt His might.—E.1oT 


“THERE WAS the true light.” Back in 
the twenties when I was a preacher in 
Detroit, I heard Alfred Noyes, at the 
University of Michigan, say (and I 
blushed for my profession): “Most 
preachers mumble with mouths full of 






mush when they read the Scriptures 
words that would wake the dead!” Not — 
so that other poet, Edwin Markham, 
None of us in Boston University School 
of Theology will ever forget the mom. 
ing when he read that great sentence 
from Genesis: “God said, ‘Let there be 
light!’” He did not read it as most 
preachers read it: “And there was 
light!” He read it this way: “And 
there was LIGHT!” with an emphasis 
on light that shook us all awake. 





Dear Creator of the world, Thou who 
didst give us all light for our pathways; 
we thank Thee that Christ also said, 
“I am the light” and that we follow in 
that light! Amen. 


Wednesday, August 13 
READ MATTHEW 5:4 


“FOR THEY shall be comforted,” is the 
promise of God. “Blessed are they that 
mourn for they SHALL be comforted.” 
Perhaps it should be interpreted with 
great emphasis on that word shall. God 
said in the Old Testament: “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye, my people, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” He really seems to 
mean that admonition, for it is re 
peated many times (more than one hun- 
dred times) in the Bible. It is a timely 
promise in these day when so many 
homes mourn a boy lost in the war, and 
so many boys are handicapped and un- 
happy. 


Dear God of all comfort and com- 
radeship, we thank Thee that Thou 
didst promise to comfort those who 
mourn; so we bring our griefs to Thy | 
throne this morning. Amen. 


Thursday, August 14 
READ PSALMS 18:2 


From every storm and hurt and shock 
The God of Refuge is my rock.—MARrKHAM 


“JEHOVAH is my rock, and my fortress, 
and my deliverer, my God, my rock in 
whom I will take refuge.” That poet- 
psalmist was in an ecstasy the glorious 
morning when he wrote that grandiose 
accumulative statement. He seemed to 
want to pile up the descriptive phrases, 
like a pyramid, so that his statement 
would make an impression on his hear- 
ers and readers. I want to run the solid, 
substantial, vigorous, confidence-pro- 
ducing words in that compact statement 
down the middle of this paragraph so 
that they may stand out in our minds 
this morning. Note them: 


ROCK! 
FORTRESS! 
DELIVERER! 
REFUGE! 


Dear God, Thou who has promised 
to be our rock, our fortress, our deliver- 
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er and our refuge, we turn to Thee this 
morning and claim that promise, for we 
greatly need it! Amen. 


Friday, August 15 
READ COLOSSIANS 1:27 


Oh glory of the lighted mind 
How dull I'd been, how dead, how blind; 
The station brook to my new eyes 
Was babbling out of paradise. 
—JOoHN MASEFIELD 


“CHRIST IN YOU, the hope of glory,” 
is the text, and it says exactly what John 
Masefield was saying, because in “The 
Everlasting Mercy” he is describing the 
story of the conversion of Saul Kane, 
the prizefighter, who found Christ, and 
when he found Christ and experienced 
“the changed life,” those words de- 
scribed how he felt about it. And what 
happened to Kane can happen to any 
of us in this meditation group. In fact, 
that is why we have these worship hours 
together. 


Dear Christ of all glory and delight, 
we thank Thee that in Thee is always 
“the hope of Glory.” Amen. 


Saturday, August 16 


READ PSALMS 25:2 


I well believe 


_ That thou wilt not utter what thou dost 


not know; 
And so far will I trust thee —SHAKESPEARE 


“O MY GOD in Thee have I trusted.” 
A friend of mine was fishing on the 
banks of the Missouri one summer day. 
He saw a ragged farmer boy standing 
on a homemade pier trying, with a 
handkerchief, to flag down a swiftly 
moving river steamer. Curious, he went 
to the boy and said: “Boy, you're a 
fool to try to flag down that steamer. 
It will never stop for you.” “It will stop 
all right, mister.” And suddenly, much 
to the surprise of my friend, the steam- 
er swerved in toward the little dock, 
ran out its gangplank and the ragged 
farmer boy walked on. Then he turned 
around to my friend and said, “I ain’t 
no fool, stranger. My pop is the captain 
of this ’ere boat!” 


Dear Father, Thou who are the cap- 
tain of the ship of the universe, we have 
faith to believe that Thou will take us 
on board when we are ready to go on 
our heavenly voyage. Amen. 


Sunday, August 17 
READ JEREMIAH 1:8 


I am with thee: am thy light 
To deliver thee from night|—HENRY MorcaN 


“I AM WITH THEE to deliver thee.” 
I remember hearing a Chinese legend 
of a bird and a bee which were im- 
prisoned in a room where somebody 
had carelessly shut all the windows. 

ey were condemned to almost cer- 
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tain doom, until a man came along, saw 
their plight, lifted the windows and set 
them free; delivering them from their 
captivity. The legend remarked that 
very likely the bird and bee thought it 
was a great miracle, but that to the man 
who set them free it was no miracle at 
all. So God works His miracles of de- 
livery for us. 

Dear Father of all strength, under- 
standing and forgiveness, we thank 
Thee that Thou hast promised to de- 
liver us from all evil. Amen. 


Monday, August 18 
READ GENESIS 26:24 
Or, in the night, imagining some fear 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 
—SHAKESPEARE 


“FEAR NOT, for I am with thee.” I 
remember so vividly when our child, 
Betty, was a four-year-old problem each 
night when she was put to bed, for sud- 
denly, she became afraid of the dark. 
One day I said to her, “Don’t fear, 
Betty, for God is with you.” She re- 
plied, “But I want something that has 
a face and hands with me, Dad.” What 
I did not understand then, but which I 


| learned later, is that a little child cannot 


grasp the thought of the invisible pres- 


| ence of God such as we who are older 
| come to know. We, who are older, do 
not need a God with a face and with 


| hands. We understand the reality of the 
| invisible through radio and modern 
| science, and we know that when God 
| says, “Fear not, for I am with thee” He 
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means it—and He is there. 

Dear Father of all darkness, all anx- 
ieties and fears, we thank Thee for Thou 
art with us always even, as Christ said, 
“unto the end of the world.” Amen. 


Tuesday, August 19 
READ HOSEA 12:6 


The best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love.—-WorpsworTH 


“KEEP KINDNESS and justice.” It 
was a cold winter night, a crowd was 
pouring out of the Boston Public Li- 
brary homeward bound. The snow was 
falling on an old man playing a violin; 
playing it crudely. His tin cup was 
empty. A beautiful girl from the Boston 
University School of Music walked 
shyly up to the old man and asked if she 
could play his broken old violin. Be- 
wildered, he let her have it. The sweet 
strains of “Ave Maria” suddenly floated 
out over the snow. A crowd gathered, 
astonished to see this pretty girl play- 
ing the old man’s violin. She smiled 
and nodded toward the empty tin cup. 
The crowd soon filled it with coin and 
then the girl handed the violin back as 
the old man murmured, “God Bless you, 
Miss!” and she disappeared into the 
snowy night. She had kept kindness and 
justice in her heart. 

Dear God of all goodness and graci- 
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ous deeds, we thank Thee for inspiring 
such deeds in human hearts. Amen, 











Wednesday, August 20 
READ ISAIAH 55:2 


The goblet of delight . 
Is a gift of God’s own light.—Marta Morton 


“LET YOUR SOUL delight itself.” One 
of my close friends said to me recently, 
“As I follow the prompting and hunches 
of my own inner light which, to my 
way of thinking, is the spirit of God in 
my own soul, I am not only happy with- 
in myself but I am at peace with my 
family, my friends, my business associ 
ates, and my world. It is my belief that 
when God said, “Let your soul delight 
itself, He meant that we Christians 
should be the happiest people in the 
world.” I have never heard a better in- 
terpretation of that text, and I hand it 
on to my meditation group this August 
morning—for thought. 

Dear Father of all laughter and love, 
of all joy, gladness and happiness, we 
thank Thee that Thou didst say, “Let 
your soul delight itself.” Amen. 





Thursday, August 21 
READ GENESIS 12:2 


“BE THOU a blessing!” The text is 
short, compact, and packed with mean- 
ing. I like its almost blunt challenge. 
“Be thou a blessing!” Henry Van Dyke 
once gave a definition of “An Ideal 
Life” and here it is: “An ideal life is 
one that makes you glad of life because 
it gives you a chance to live and work 
and to play and to look up at the 
stars; to be satisfied with your posses- 
sions and not content with yourself until 
you have become a blessing to others 
along the way you go.” 

Dear Father of all blessings; the 
blessing of sunshine, rain and dew; of 
dawn, and noon and night; of friends; 
and work to do; we thank Thee that 
Thou are a blessing to us. Help Thou 
us to be a blessing to others. Amen. 


Friday, August 22 
READ LUKE 1:46, 47 


Beware what spirit rages in your breast, 
For one, inspired, ten thousand are possessed. 
—RoscoMMON 


“AND MY SPIRIT hath rejoiced in God, 
my Saviour.” It is the spirit of God that 
we want to be raging in our bregsts and 
then we shall be certain that “my soul 
doth magnify the Lord,” and also cer- 
tain of our own peace and happiness in 


these days. Thomas 4 Kempis caught _ 


he meaning of this text and theme when 
he said: “God walks with the humble; 
He reveals Himself to the lowly; He 
gives understanding to the little ones; 
He discloses His meaning to the pure 
minds; He reveals His inner secrets to 
those who love Him and rejoice in His 
spirit.” 

Dear Father of all the low and lowly; 
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 ss-well as friend: of the high and holy, 
‘we thank Thee for the all-inclusiveness 


of Thy love. Amen. 


Saturday, August 23 
READ LUKE 23:46 


Cast all your cares on God; 
That anchor holds,—TENNYSON 


“INTO THY HANDS I commend my 
spirit, God.” What a world it would be 
for all of us if we, like Christ on Cal- 
vary in His last desperate agony, could 
cast our cares on God; commend our 
spirits unto Him and into His keeping. 
Dear God of all strength and power, 
on our Calvaries, in our fears and ter- 
rors, our desperate needs we say: “Into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.” And 
Thou dost hear and heed us. Amen. 


Sunday, August 24 
READ II CHRONICLES 30:8 


Yield all thy soul unto thy God; 
And yielding, walk His sacred sod. 
—EpWIN MARKHAM 


“YIELD YOURSELVES unto Jehovah, 
and enter into His sanctuary.” The re- 
ward of yielding in human relationships 
is peace and happiness. A soft answer 
still turneth away wrath. The yielding 
soul is always the soul at peace. This 
is the secret of perfection in all ath- 
letics: to learn to relax, to yield. It is 
also true in health. The straining soul 
and body is the unhealthy soul and 
body. The tense body, in muscle and 
nerve, is the ill body. To relax, to give 
in, to yield—that is peace, especially to 
fall back on the Heavenly Father in 
complete resignation. 

Dear Father of all strength, we yield 
ourselves unto Thee this day in com- 
plete resignation. Amen. 


Monday, August 25 
READ LUKE 3:5 


When loosed from Evil’s cruel hate 


» Thecrooked life becometh straight.—M1LLER 


“AND THE CROOKED shall become 
straight.” Recently I saw a boy who had 
traveled from California to the Lahey 
Clinic in Boston for treatment. He had 
been troubled for years with arthritis. I 
do not know what happened to him, 
but when his body was released from 
the binding and cruel fate of poisons in 
his system, his hands became straight- 
ened out and his limbs lost their rigidity 
and became flexible. I think that some- 
thing like that happens to the soul when 
he Great Physician touches the crooked, 
twisted and thwarted spirit. 

Dear God, Thou healer and worker of 
miracles in body and soul, we pray 
Thee to heal us of our unhappiness and 
make our crooked minds straight. 


Tuesday, August 26 


READ MATTHEW 5:44 


Love keeps the cold out better than a cloak; 
It serves for food and raiment.—LONGFELLOW 
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“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES.” A young 
American captain took over a small vil- 
lage in Germany, and the first building 
he spied was an old church. He was a 
church organist before his ‘army days. 
As he walked down the aisle of the 
church he walked directly toward the 
open pipe organ. Sitting down, he 
started to play a hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress is our God!” He sensed that 
others had entered the church at the 
first sounds of the organ and looking 
around, he discovered elderly German 
men and women. He wondered what to 
do about the situation, as these people 
were his enemies. Orders against frater- 
nization were strict. He stopped play- 
ing and walked toward them. An old 
man settled the question as he ran 
toward the American captain crying, 
“Mine brudder! Mine brudder!” 

Dear God of all nations, creeds, and 
colors—Thou who art “Our Father’— 
we thank Thee that Thou didst teach us 
to love our enemies and to do good to 
those who despitefully use us. Amen. 


Wednesday, August 27 
READ PSALMS 23:1 
The fewer our wants the greater the odds; 


The fewer our wants the nearer we are to 
the gods.—SocraTES 


“I SHALL NOT WANT?” is our text. I 
shall not want because “Jehovah is my 
shepherd” and “He leadeth me beside 


- still waters. In fact, He prepareth a 


table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies; my cup runneth over. Surely, 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life and I shall dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever.” And 
there is no room for want in a promise 
and a program of that type. 

Dear God of all goodness, plenty, and 
“the abundant life” which has been 
promised to us, we thank Thee that we 
shall not want. Amen. 


Thursday, August 28 
READ JOHN 12:36 


God and Nature met in light; 
God cast aside the gloom of night! 
—BROWNING 


“WHILE YE HAVE the light, believe 
on the light!” Grace Noll Crowell, our 
favorite CuristiAN HERALD poet, un- 
derstood this admonition when she sang 
in “So Often We Are Blind”: “The tre- 
mendous, glowing splendors of the earth 
are all about us; dawn, and noon and 
night; the life of flower and tree, the 
radiant birth of kindled fires, and the 
steadfast light of ‘stars on their calm 
journeys out through space—these are 
the given signs that men may find their 
way made clearer; these are lights that 
trace earth’s highways. Yet so often we 
are blind—blind to beauty’s signals, 
blind to all the radiance about us night 
and day.” 

Dear Father of all light, laughter and 
love, teach us to see; touch our blind 
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eyes so that “While we have the i | 
we shall believe in the light.” Amen, 








Friday, August 29 
READ MICAH 4:5 


Father take me by the hand and walk 
And listen to my simple talk.—Marknay 


“WE WILL WALK in the name of Je 
hovah.” Recently I found a spirity) 
poem about walking, written by ta 


Littrel, which expresses just what | § 


want to say this morning on this couple 
and this text: “It does not matter if my 
hands are rough with toil and dark with 
grime. It does not matter if my feé 
must sometimes walk in mud and slime 
But, Father, help me keep my mind 4 
clean and lovely citadel, a sunny place 
of faith and cheer where only w 
thoughts may dwell. And help me 
guard my careless tongue, and help me 
keep my heart a place of quiet peace 
against life’s storms, that I may walk ia 
Christian grace.” 

Dear Christ of the Road to Jericho, 
and Christ of the Road to Emmaus, we 
thank Thee that when we walk with 
Thee we feel Thy presence as a burning 
in our souls. Amen. 


Saturday, August 30 
READ PSALMS 17:7 


“SHOW THY MARVELOUS loving 
kindness.” My friend, Clarence Burk 
holder, sang this thesis, this couplet and 
this text in a little poem called “Prayer’: 
“Lord, let not my religion be, A thing 
of selfish ecstasy; But something wam 
with tender care And fellowship which 
I can share. Let me not walk the other 
side Of trouble’s highway, long and 
wide; Make me a Good Samaritan, And 
neighbor unto every man.” 

Dear Father of all mercies and minis 
tration to the hurt, the sick and needy, 
teach us to follow Thee down the Road 
to Jericho. Amen. : 


Sunday, August 31 
READ PSALMS 47:8 


“SING YE PRAISES with understané 
ing.” I do not believe that anybody 
on earth wants Pollyanna-like praises 
heaped on him; but I do believe that 
“The attitude of gratitude” on the part 
of anybody brings a great blessing to 
human life. I once talked with an old 
sea captain on Cape Cod whose wilé 
had died, and he said to me patheticak 
ly, “She was a wonderful woman. She 
was the best cook in this town. She ak 
ways went out of her way to help pee 
ple in trouble. I loved her very much, 
and one day I loved her so much that 
I almost told her about it!” People starve 
for understanding and praise. 

Dear Father of all gracious deeds and 
affections, we sing praises unto Thee 
that Thou has touched our hearts with 
the desire to love, and to tell those wé 
love about our love. Amen. ; 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Impurity in thought and deed is sin. 
It is not only sin against self and against 
society, but against God. “Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see 
God.” Impurity blinds the soul to the 
face of God. The pure not only will see 
God in eternity, but they see God in 
everything. Like Jesus, they will see 
Him in the faces of lepers and lame 


men, the blind and paralyzed. Each 


neighborly act of love and mercy will 
be colored by a sense of His presence. 
The confession of the pure in heart is, 
“In Him we live and move and have 


ind a our being.” Many years of personal 
place counseling have shown that in count- 
orthy less cases the uncontrolled passions of 
) me men and women have veiled the face 










of God for them. 


Questions: 
What do you know about the Roman 
Catholic League of Decency? Should 








Executive. His mind skips around like 
a jitterbug’s feet. He’s indecisive, in- 
efficient. Long before the business day 
is over he’s a weary bundle of taut 
nerves. His employees have the same 
troubles. The cause? Noise! Office 
noises cloud judgment, slacken and 


What drone discomfort 
PLAGUES these four people? 
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Student. Her study periods are largely 
wasted because she can’t keep her at- 
tention on her work. In her class- 
rooms, too, her mind wanders. She 
often fails to hear her teachers accu- 
rately. Noises are retarding her—dis- 
tracting, nerve-straining, unnecessary 








8, we the Protestant churches organize for a dull mental processes, and produce noises which are enemies of education 
swith similar purpose? fatigue as surely as physical exertion. from kindergarten through college. 
rning What signs do you see of a lowering 
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of moral standards in America today? 
Consider modern fiction, the screen, ad- 
vertising, divorce, juvenile delinquency 
and other evidences. What should the 
church do to set Christian standards? 


ECCLESIASTES 10:17 


RUNKENNESS was just as disgust- 
ing and degrading in the days of 
Solomon as it is today. Read the de- 
scription in our lesson and it fits the 
New York or Chicago drunk of a.p. 



















Hospital Patient. Her mind and her 


Worshiper. She is eager for the com- 






ni 1947 as well as the Jerusalem drunk of nerves should be at rest, to promote fort and encouragement of the clergy- 
eedy, 1000 3.c. Alcohol still stimulates pas- rapid recovery. But instead she is tense man’s messages. But, though her hear- 
Road sions, confuses and slows thinking, and unessy, haunted by vague fears. ing is acute, she misses muuch of every 









deadeéns all sense of peril and dulls pain 
for a time, smothers conscience, loosens 
control over the body, enslaves to a 
habit, shortens life and is the major 
source of the growing population in in- 
stitutions of mercy and correction. 


Even more tragic than the effect of 


Why? Because the hospital is noisy. 
Noises cause fear reactions and a re- 
sulting loss of vitality. Harmful even 
to healthy people, noises have far 
greater ill effects on the indisposed. 





sermon. Why? Because: sounds rever- 
berate so long that words become 
“scrambled.” Poor acoustics distort 
music, too, and make church school 
and social rooms uncomfortable. 








Sound conditioning brings amazing new comfort 
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ni ; the joy of life. Alcohol offers all these Sound lo will, | 
Ga ind more, but is a deceiver. It is faith i 
; in Christ that lifts the soul above the 1 
il cares of life and gives the only true and ACOUSTI a CE LOTEX 
7 a : lasting happiness. There can be no 2 onalogee i 
: compromise. Fibve Le since 1923 4 
with The drunkard robs God. All his God- ps “ 
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is 


Sonny seems to know already what 
Mother’s known for years. He’s get- 
ting the toilet bowl clean the quick, 
easy, sanitary way— withSani-F lush. 
Aclean toilet bowl simply can’t have 
an odor. Sani-Flush removes stains 
and film that harborgerms and cause 
odors. It disinfects—works chemi- 
cally. Just sprinkle Sani-Flush. 
Good in hard or soft water. Won’t 
hurt septic tank action. Sold every- 
where. Two eco- 
nomical sizes. 


Sani 


x f 
EVERY HOME S Guaroriced by 
Good Housekeeping Pits 
NEEDS IT ttn i ~ 


Soveanesed Thi 


IF YOU HAVE A SEPTIC TANK— 


You’ll be interested in a free, scientific re- 
port that proves Sani-Flush will not injure 
septic tanks or hinder their action when used 
to clean toilet bowis. Address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 215, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Extracash for you daily! Sell Christ- 
mas and Everyday Card Assort- 
ments for $1; also Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Cards, 50 for$1. Noex- 
perience is necessary. Send today 
for samples on approval. Write 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
642 S. Summer St., Dept. 25-W, Holyoke, Mass. 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst De- 
gree at home, spare time. Some yet 
gra report earning up to $100 in a 
week, up to $1.00 in an hour spare time. 
‘es: 


jew uncrow a 

in Employment, Credit, Personnel, Police 
rtments Court and Private ice 

as Vocational, Personal Problem Counsel- 

ors, lecturers, teachers. GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated 

lesson, personal analysis offere-ALL FREE. 

‘Address Al. Ge A. 


incey _ 129, Noel, Missouri. 
Pas] 


SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS ~« 


penne caer Bea ee es) 
andy . S Ames ing Value! te oF-| 
ders fast! 
name, 50 for $1.00 up. 

it. Also 


ments, 60c to $1. Samples om Approval. 
PURO CO, 2804 Locust, Dept. 73K, St.Louis3,Mo. 





for Him. There is no other way in’ 
which the world can be evangelized. 
The drunkard can never be a soul- 
winner. Someone will live and die 
without Christ because he broke the 
chain of witness. The drunkard, as do 
all sinners, thinks his habits are his 
business alone. Society and God him- 
self lose with every wasted life. 


THE PROBLEM OF DRINKING grows 
more serious every year. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that 55,000,000 Amer- 
icans are drinkers. Of these 2,500,000 
are chronic drinkers and at least 750,- 
000 have become alcoholics. The three 
most alarming factors in the present 
situation are the increase in drinking by 
church people, by young people, and by 
women. The pressure of social customs 
has broken down the resistance of many 
good people. Dr. R. V. Seliger, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital psychiatrist, reported 
last year that during the years of his 
practice the proportion of women to 
men alcoholics coming to him for treat- 
ment had increased from one in ten to 
four in ten. Drinking women mean 
drinking youth. A friend who drinks 
told me recently that he had stopped 
going into bars because drunken wom- 
en disgust him. He would have done 
better to quit drinking entirely. 

The Christian abstains for the sake 
of his weaker neighbor, if not for his 
own. Paul’s faith would not be men- 
aced by eating meat that had been of- 
fered to idols. It was good meat, 
generally the best that could be bought, 
for it is a universal law of sacrifices 
that only the best can be offered the 
gods. Many Christians would find idol’s 
meat a steppingstone to other more evil 
practices. So Paul signed the pledge 
and abstained for their sakes. Can the 
Christian do less for those “who cannot 
carry their liquor”? For our own sake, 
for the sake of our neighbors, for 
Christ’s sake, we Christians had better 
leave alcohol alone. 


Questions: 

There is much that needs to be done 
against the liquor traffic. Discuss the 
situation in your community. What 
positive measures should be taken by 
the churches to provide a substitute for 
the attractions of drinking? 

Profits to the business and taxes to 
the government are major causes for 
the legalizing of liquor. What should 
be done about them? 


Sunday, August 24th 


PLAIN FACTS ABOUT HONESTY 
PROVERBS $:5;,11:1-9; 12:17-22; 14:5; 


ROM the Ten Commandments on 
down through the Bible there is 
much emphasis on honesty. The real 
meaning of property is understood. It 
represents the investment of someone. 
The talents and industry, indeed the 
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lives, of many have created values 
Property represents life. The only finn 
basis for society is security for the fruit 
of our efforts. Dishonesty is social sig 
Society has rightly attempted to proteg ’ 
itself against it and succeeded in mak 
ing most crimes poor business. 

Betrayal of trust is not so easily dis. 
covered. Laws have loopholes know, 
to smart lawyers. Yet each daily news 
paper tells the story of some lover of 
money who has traveled too close to 
the edge of the law and must pay the 
price. False weights, adulterants, mis 
representation in advertising, _ price 
based on scarcity rather than on costs- 
these are some of the common practites 
that suggest the limitation of law asa 
protection for society. 

Some years ago Reader's Digest sent 
a representative through the country t 
test repairers Of automobiles and radios 
He would make some change in wiring 
before entering the shop and ask for 
repairs. As a stranger on tour, they 
thought he was at their mercy. He 
found that for each two honest me 
chanics there were three who would 
take advantage of him. Watch-repairen 
were also tried out and 50% were hor 
est. “Let the buyer beware” is an ap 
cient proverb but it does not seem to 
be out of date. Indeed, human nature, 
untouched by Christ, is dominated by 
self-interest. It takes as much as it can 
for as little as possible. 


DisHoNesty grows like every bad 
habit. A little advantage gained through 
deceit leads to greater evils. I heard a 
a juvenile court judge recently who told 
a boy he should thank God he wa 
caught in a minor theft, if he could 
only learn the lesson. Success in crime 
as a boy would inevitably lead to 
career of crime. 

The churches of any communily 
should produce honest men for evel 
position of trust. There a higher reason 
for honesty is offered. If we realiz 
what Christ has done for us upon the 
cross, we will want to be like Him. f 
we realize His Preserice in office, stor, 
and factory, we cannot bear to shame 
Him. There is an old story of the young 
Christian clerk selling cloth by the yard 
He was all alone in the store when# 
shrewd neighbor came in to buy some 
goods. “Now you can give me a long 
measure my lad, for your master is out 
I'll make it right with you.” The clerk 
drew himself up to full ‘height and 
pointing to his heart, answered: “My 
Master is always in.” Only the hones 
Christian can live peacefully with his 
conscience, for he is always conscios 
of the divine Presence. A dishonest 
Christian is a contradiction in terms. 


Questions: 

“Honesty is the best policy.” Whé 
do you say to the man who denies t 
and cites cases where dishonest 
have prospered? Is it possible to 8 
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strictly honest and succeed in business? 

What do you think of present-day 
standards of honesty in advertising in 
newspapers, magazines and over the 


radio? 
Sunday, August 31st 
WORK IS GOOD 


PROVERBS 6:6-11; 18:9; 23:30-32; 
ECCLESIASTES 5:12 

















ver of 
8¢ 10 8 rN HE man who works for wages is 
y the a humbug.” So wrote Ruskin. 
, mis 


What he meant to say was that there 
is a higher motive for work than the 
money we get in our pay envelopes. 
Yet we must not discount the dollar 
more than it has already suffered as a 
result of devaluation and high prices. 
Back of wages are children to feed and 
clothe, a home to own and improve, 
comforts and cultural advantages to pay 
for. Perhaps if Ruskin had lived in our 
time he would not have been quite so 







» they § blunt. The income from a man’s work 
y- He § i; important and should be a just re- 
st MB tum, giving him more than a bare 
would 





living. 

Money return for labor must not 
dominate the workers mind. I have 
watched many workers at their jobs. 






















Some will do as little as possible, as 
natulé, § carelessly as possible, without getting 
ted by fired. While unions have been a bless- 
3 it Cal # ing to labor generally, some unions have 

protected this kind of workman. Other 

men labor as though they enjoyed their 
ry bad work. They take pride in a difficult job 
hrough § well done. They do not dash for the 
eard @ § exit the moment the whistle blows. 
ho told § They use every means of self-improve- 
he Wi ment in their leisure hours. 
; could The man who cannot learn to like his 
n crim work had better change to something 
d to #@ more congenial before it is too late. In 
_ § spite of the highly specialized organiza- 
:munilf § tion of industry, even the monotonous 
r evel] § task can be dramatized as an important 





step in the total production. The money 
motive destroys all artistry and con- 
demns a man to mediocrity. It does 
things to his soul. “The love of money 
is the root of all evil.” I like the story 
of the gardener who specialized in 
growing roses. Someone asked him the 
secret of his success. “Well,” he re- 
plied, “I guess it is because I like 
roses.” One feels that about the Car- 
penter of Nazareth. The ox-yokes He 
made would never gall the neck and 
the simple furniture he built would be 
both sturdy and beautiful. 











































“Work 1s coop when there is com- 
tadeship among the workmen.” I like to 
see an older, skilled mechanic patient- 
ly helping a younger workman to do a 
better job. Unsocial attitudes divide 
labor and in the end bring defeat. We 
should be happy when we see someone 
who works at our bench promoted to a 
more responsible position. Jesus told a 
story of the workmen in a vineyard, 
some of whom were hired early in the 








onscious 
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terms. 


































Are you in the know? 





What brings out a suntan best? 


0 A smart beret-beach-bag 
0 A white bask-ground 
DA hot bath 
oe and the Beach can go together. 
e 


Consider the sharp new beret shown above 
— that shakes into a beach-bag! (Neat?) 


. 


hia 


On 


You can wear it with confidence. 
“calendar days’”” you can wear any beach 
togs without a shadow of a doubt — thanks 
to Kotex. Because Kotex has flat pressed 
ends that prevent “outlines” from tattling. 
And while you’re sunning, remember this: 
Bask on a white sheet or towel. It’s shadow- 
. . . brings out a suntan best. 


less 





How would you discourage this?" 


0 Keep a cool head 
0 Tell him off 
OD Let your hair down 


When he gives that wayward wisp a tug — 
why rant? Or wear a warm, longish mane? 
Keep a cool head. Twine stubborn strands 
around two straight hairpins, and they’re 
under control. You can master other trying 


| situations, too. At certain times, for in- 


stance, by choosing Kotex you are sure of 
extra protection with that exclusive safety 
center. And you’re so at ease with that 
elastic Kotex Wonderform Belt. So snug! 
So smooth-fitting! No binding! 





*T.M, REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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If you’re a budgeteen, would you buy— 


0 A good mink 
0 A “bargain” beaver 
0) A magnificent mouton 


You drool for a mink, but it’s too rich for 
pot budget? It’s smart to select the coat 
est suited to your problem. Just as on 
a days, it’s smart to select Kotex— 
or only Kotex offers you 3 sizes to help you 
find the napkin that exactly meets your 
needs: Regular, Junior or Super Kotex — 
each made to stay soft while you wear it. 
So too, in buying furs, choose what’s best 
for you. The very finest mouton, rather 
than a third-rate beaver. 


More women choose 


KOTEX * than all other 


sanitary napkins 





















Burridge D. Butler 
Publisher 


“They tee i " 


“Big Business” men, widows and 
humble housewives—retired farmers 
and a Chicago “Loop” scrub woman all 
meet on the common level of service to 
humanity when putting their money into 


Salvation Army 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACTS 


Through one of these 
“Bonds of Blessings” you ob- 
tain a sure income as long as 
you live at a high rate of 
return, and you serve the 
Lord “full time” alongside our 
consecrated workers in hos- 
pitals, rescue and foundling 
homes. You stand by them 
Slum-Post activities, 





in their 
you march with 
them to the strains of “Onward Chris- 


tian Soldiers,” and you stand with them 
at the street corners proclaiming the 
Gospel of redeeming Love. 


All this and more you can do NOW by in- 
vesting some of your God given bounty ina 
Salvation Army Income Gift Contract. The 
integrity and assets of the Salvation Army 
protect you. You administer your own estate 
‘while yet alive and you save time, trouble 
and money. You enjoy a special ‘gift ex- 
emption’’ of a large portion of your invest- 
ment plus other Income Tax benefits. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Extensions Secretary 
Department CH -87 






719 North State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me full Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 
information and FREE copy of booklet “‘In Part 
Payment.” 


HE Birthday (Month, Day, Vear)...........-cccsssserssssernsseesssesees 
= 
BESERRERESRERERREERRRERESEESY 
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day and others toward the end of the 
day. Those who had worked all day 
“murmured” because those who worked 
a few hours received the same pay. 
They should have rejoiced that their 
master gave a living wage to all who 
worked for him. (Matthew 20:1-16.) 
Envy is a devastating sin. It divides 
those who would be united and it eats 
like a cancer in the very soul of a man. 
To work together with our neighbors 
in any legitimate task is an experience 
in good neighborliness. 

“For we are laborers together with 
God.” (I Corinthians 3:9.) It is the 
divine purpose that we should take the 
natural resources of the earth and turn 
them into that which is useful to man. 
No matter how small a part we may 
have in this business of production, we 


THE BEST INTENTIONS 
(Continued from page 23) 


thing for you to do is to let us put this 
house up for sale—just for whatever it 
will bring. . . .”. He wanted to mention 
that real estate values on this side of 
the town weren’t what they used to be, 
but he couldn’t seem to get out the 
words. . 

“TI cannot sell the house,” Miss Char- 
lotte said in a faint voice. 

“We'd be glad to help you find a 
place to live—something more suitable. 
Perhaps a nice furnished room.” 

“I cannot,” she said with dignity. 
“Tll manage, Mr. Townsend. I have 
the payment ready for next month—or 
nearly ready. You needn’t worry about 
the loan.” 

“It’s not the loan,” he said. “It’s just 
that you'd be better off. We'd get 
enough for the house to keep you mod- 
estly. And you'd not have to pay wages 
to that maid.” 

But Miss Charlotte would not listen. 
And she would not explain to him that 
it was for Martha’s sake that she could 
not give up the house. Martha was too 
old to find a new job; she wouldn’t even 
know how to begin looking. And the 
Perrys had always intended that she 
should have a home with them as long 
as she lived. But she could not explain 
this to the banker, for he was a young 
man and he wouldn’t understand. 

“Well, you think it over,” he said 
heartily. “You'll see it’s the sensible 
thing to do, Miss Charlotte.” 

Miss Charlotte did think it over. 
Night after sleepless night shé thought 
of little else. She could picture herself 
giving up the house and living quite 
peacefully in a rented room. But the 
heart-breaking vision of little Martha, 
bereft of her home and her job, too old 
and friendless to find another, simply 
haunted her. So she worried along, 
month after month—always for Mar- 
tha’s sake, and always with the forlorn 
hope that something would pop up to 
solve the situation. 
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can realize our partnership with Go 
This lifts our work above the plane, 
food and clothing and shelter, imp. 
tant as they are. Each improvement 
materials or techniques makes _possiby 
greater service to mankind. If Godg 
recognized as the Senior Partner in ¢ 
business of production, every new poy! 
er in the universe, discovered and ha 
nessed, will add to the total well-be 
of our world. 





Questions: fii 

What are the good results from Tab 
unions in the last twenty-five year 
What are their faults? Where does the 
church fit into the_ picture of lab 
management problems? 

What principles of good workma, 
ship can we learn from the ant? 









What did pop up, finally, was a ner 
ous breakdown for herself, brought on, 
the doctor said, by worry and fea, 
Miss Charlotte had no choice then, for 
the matter was out of her hands. Th 
bank, kind-hearted and sensible, took 
over the situation as painlessly as pos 
sible. They put the house and the fur 
niture up for sale, and sent Miss Char 
lotte to the country to a pleasant ret 
home. Martha effaced herself quieth 
from the scene, not knowing how tt 
help and not wishing to be any bothe 
to anyone. 

In a few months Miss Charlotte wa 
well enough to resume worrying, and 
she began just exactly where she had 
left off, worrying about Martha and 
fearing what must have happened to 
her when the bank took over the key 
of the old Perry house. Finally she 
telephoned long distance to ask Mr 
Townsend if he knew where Martha 
Brown was. 

“Why, yes, Miss Charlotte. She left 
this address in case you ever wanted to 
get in touch with her,” he said. 

So she wrote immediately to the 
strange address and asked Martha né 
to be discouraged, no matter what wa 
happening to her. 

“You know you will always have4 
place wherever I am,” she said in the 
letter. “I am working out some plans 
Perhaps I shall give some music lessons 
and you can keep house for me when! 
find a little apartment.” She felt bette 
after she read the letter over befor 
mailing it, exactly as though the plat 
might be practical. 

Within a few hours after the letter 
had been sent, Martha herself arrived 
at the rest home. The same old Martha 
soft-spoken and gray ‘and cheerful. 

“However did you get here so quick 
ly?” Miss Charlotte asked when the 
old servant came into her room. 
women’s eyes filled with quick teats 
but neither mentioned them. ; 

Martha hesitated a moment, and then 
she blushed. “Well, I'll tell you. , 
husband took the day off from his work 
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and drove me down in his automobile,” 
she said in a pink rush. 
mpe™ “Your husband! What on earth do 
enti you mean?” 
ossibl “Well, you see, Miss Charlotte... 
20d i | thought I’d just take a little rest be- 
in thf fore I looked for another job,” she said, 
pow sitting down and taking off her cotton 
d hari gloves, so that a nice new wedding 
-being ring showed on her left hand. “So I 
got myself a light-housekeeping flat in 
a rooming-house on the other side of 
~ B town. I just thought it would be lovely 
Ve to sit and listen to the radio and not 
yea? have to bother too much about any- 
8 th thing. I thought I’d enjoy cooking my- 
self whatever food I liked.” Her eyes 
peeked timidly at her late employer's 
face to make sure she was giving no 
offense. 

“After about a week, I noticed a nice- 
looking, white-haired man living in the 
1 ner front room of the second floor. We got 
tht on, # to saying good morning and good night 
| fear. when we met on the stairs, and then I 
en, f# happened to see him at church on 
» Th Sunday morning, and he walked home 
, took with me, and he was real nice. He 
is po asked me was I cooking lamb stew up 
ne fur § in my little flat. . . so I asked him 

Cha § would he like to come up and have 
nt ret Sunday dinner with me. And well, he 
quiet) came, and we got acquainted.” 
ow tt She was galloping shyly now through 
bothe ™ her story, and Miss Charlotte was sit- 

ting there with her ears unbelieving. 
te wa She was saying to herself, “All this 
g, an’ ® lovely thing happened to Martha... 
1e had and it never would have happened if 
ia aw’§ I'd been able to keep. her; she’d have 
ned to missed all this!” 
e kes Martha, as happy as a girl, was tell- 
ly shk@ing more. “Miss Charlotte, he said he 
sk Mi@just loves hearing a woman running 
Marthi§ about her housework humming. to her- 

self. I guess I do hum when I cook, 
he left § and anyway—” 
ated v8 “You married him!” Miss Charlotte 
: concluded, reaching out her hand and 
to the™patting Martha’s hand. 
ha nt™ “Yes, I did,” Martha said in a happy 
at wai # gulp. “But what I wanted to tell you, 

we've got a lovely big room all waiting 
have 4 for you in our house. We've just bought 
in the§a real nice house . . . he’s never had a 
plans §g00d home of his own before.” She 
essons hesitated a minute, then she brought it 
when !§out: “To tell you the truth, it’s our old 

betta Bhouse, where we all lived for such a 
befor ong time, and everything—” 

e plag “You mean... ?” 

“Our own home—the one we've al- 
ways lived in Miss.” 

Miss Charlotte could say nothing, for 
the miraculous beautiful wonder which 
Was spreading through her mind. Why, 
quick life itself had worked out the insur- 
en the§™ountable problem! Her own good in- 
. Both§tentions had finally been forced to let 
- tears 8°, and to get out of the way so that 

Life could work it out in a better way. 
\d then—# “So now we have our own home 















> letter 
arrived 
Aartha, 
ful. 


u. Myg@gain, you and I,” Martha was repeat- 
s work@5g gently. 
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| samples Personal Christmas Cards, Stationery and Leader Spruce 
| $1.00 Christmas, Prevany as St. 
| offers. TOM-WAT STUDIOS, Dept. CH, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 





RUNNING 
HOT WATEp | 


2 ELL 


FROM YOUR COLD WATER FAUCET 


With Roley INSTANT Hot Water Heater 


Here’s one of the greatest household 
inventions of all time . . . 
for the first time in many years. 









water you need the instant 
you need it... FROM YOUR 
COLD WATER FAUCETI 
new pos type h 


for bathing needs . . . in the 
kitchen for dishes, cooking and 
cleaning. You regulate the tem- 
perature and quantity with your 
faucet handle, Just plug the 

cord any electric outlet 
(AC or DC, 110-120 volts). 
turn the faucet and. PRESTO 

—Hot W: 


God's Transforming Power in Action 

This is a stimulating and dramatically 

enacted story of the winning Power of 

God. 

Consists of an album of two 12” (Vinylite) 

records, 4 sides—$4.85 plus 5% Fed. Exc. tax. 
Order from your dealer or 


Cathedrals 
RECORDS | 333:72:5:0.;: 
orderyourRoleyelec- 
6404 Sunset Bivd., Dept. CH-4 tric anes antes and 
pay e postman 
Hollywood 28, California See. sae pasieen 
when delivered; or 
send $8.49 and we 
will pay the postage. Try for 5 days and if not com- 
pletely satisfied return to us and we will gladly re- 
fund full purchase price. No C.O.D.’s outside U.S.A. 


Guaranteed to give running 
bot water instantly. 





SELL FRIENDS BEAUTIFUL 
50 FOR $1.00 PERSONAL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
San 30 a hae to 100%. | ty Request free Roley Sales Co., Inc. Dept. FJ-61 


assortments on approval. Special Now Vert 7, i. ¥. 

















wi Ipalet Good Money! 


...- These Exquisite DOEHLA 
Christmas Cards Sell On Sight! 


HEFE'S a friendly way to make a fine income, a 

. spare-time or full time. Show lovely Doehla 

wg Box Assortments of richly decorated Christmas firs, Lily Inglehart 

ee and All-occasion Cards, Stationery, Gift Wrappings. of 723 Mayne Ave 
“‘NAME-IMPRINTED” CHRISTMAS CARDS, 25 FOR ONLY Bellflower, Calif. 

$1. Many other Doehla items so exceptionally beau- writes: “My Doehla 

tiful that your friends, neighbors, and co-workers arnings have en- 

will be delighted to give you big orders. NO EXPERI- abled me to purchase 

ENCE NEEDED. You make up to 50¢ on each $1 box, $1,100.00 in bonds, 

even more on bonus orders. a washing machine, 

Mail coupon below—without money—for sample boxes ‘efrigerator, vacuum 

on approval. No obligation. Send coupon NOW. Cleaner, gas range, 

HARRY DOEHLA CO., Dept. C5, Fitchburg, Mass. other furnishings.” 

oe ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 

HARRY DOEHLA CO. 

Dept. C5, Fitchburg, Mass. Nam l | 

i) Please rush to me—for 

FREE TRIAL—sample box Ad 
| assortments on approval, | 








money-making plan and Zone No 
L extra-profit bonus offer. Ce, (iP ce) —_ Sa. 
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DeVRY (Model RS-ND30) 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projector 


THIS 3-PURPOSE DeVRY 
IS YOUR BEST BUY 


Audiences from three to 3,000 proclaim 
DeVry’s three-purpose projector the pre- 
ferred 16mm. sound-on-film equipment. 
And why not. in addition to theater 
quality performance in both picture and 
— it is compact, simplified, rugged 
unit designed to meet all Audio- 
Visual and P. M. needs, and meet them 
well. See it . hear it. . . then you'll 
know why your bert buy is a DeVry. 


Note well, these three features of the 
DeVry RS-ND30 portable 16mm. sound- 
on-film projector: (1) SAFELY projects 
both sound and silent films; (2) Shows 
black-and-white and color film without 
extra equipment; (3) Has separately 
housed 30 Watt amplifier and sturdy 
permanent-magnet speaker which gives 
you amplification for either microphone 
or turntable. 


DeVRY’s new 136-page Film Catalog 
is your guide to 16mm. sound and silent 
educational, entertainment and religious 
films—for rent or sale. Send coupon to- 
day for your copy. 


Only 5-time winner of 
Army-Navy “‘E” award 
for motion picture 
sound equipment. 
——_ Se ee ee ee SY Se ee 
DeVRY CORPORATION Dept. CH-DS 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIlinols 
Without cost or obligation; please send us: 
O Literature on Audio-Visual equipment, 
O New 136-page Film Catalog 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN 
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AD aci 4 experien i> camel Parente 
exciting” chapters. 5 of 1 eaten ones, our home life 
im heaven, meeting those whom we to find, 


etc. Most detailed Soscrtption of heaven ever attempted! 
e ere 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 


Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, if you've 
lear a loved one. You'll treasure this Diessed book! An 
ideal gift for those who have lost loved ones. 
grandest book I ever read,’’ says | ~ nn ps 
another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your 
copy +. “day and see why thousands have re praised ti this great 
book. Illustrated, Postpaid only $1.00, Edition limited 

order at once. 


Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. C-8, Rowan, lowa 


Selling CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM C. L. EVANS 
Up to 100% profit. Show to; jity 2l-card 
$1.00 Christ : eenet Eater Tre 
= Gift Wrap rous boxes 30c uj 
Write today for FREE CATALOG and FRE! FREE 
SAMPLES 25 and 50 for $1.00 
stationery 

eature $1.00 assortment 
ON APPROVAL. Special 
offers. Cash bonus for you. 


2443 
SAMPLES 
50 FOR $1.00 
PERSONALS 
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“And we wouldn't have had it, if we 
hadn’t lost it,” Miss Charlotte said. “I 
had to lose it first, for us to have it 
properly.” 

The two women sat there quietly. 
They didn’t know how to explain the 
miracle to each other, for it was a mir- 
acle which had been forced upon them 
only when each thought the other had 
been overwhelmed with disaster. It 
seemed, indeed, a thing: which could 
not be explained by any of the plati- 
tudes we usually accept. 

Miss Charlotte thought to herself: 
“People like me, with good intentions, 
can go only about so far. When circum- 
stances seem completely unmanage- 
able, God has to take things over. 
Good as human intentions are, they 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING 
(Continued from page 22) 


First off, the Commission found that 
the trainees in this Experimental Unit 


were not hand-picked; that they enlisted © 


from Army camps in forty-six states of 
the Union and that, including the 
“pioneer group,” they were a true cross- 
section of American life. At Fort Knox 
the trainees are as trainees under the 
recommended Universal plan would be. 
As to the deportment of trainees in 
comparison with personnel of other 
Army units, the number of courts- 
martial cases for 1,000 trainees through 
the first four months of 1947 was at the 
following rate for the two Fort Knox 
areas: summary courts-martial for the 
Experimental Unit was 36.9 percent, 
special courts-martial was 1.7 percent; 
comparative figures for the Replacement 
Training Center were 76.7 and 18.0. 


URING the first four weeks that 
trainees are in camp, they are 
restricted to the area, and in this period 
every man is expected to attend either 
religious services or a non-religious lec- 
ture given by a chaplain. Of the 664 
original trainees, 663 were willing to 
attend religious services. Of this total, 
76% (or 508 men) were Protestants, 22% 
(or 145 men) were Roman Catholic, 2% 
(or ten men) were Jewish. Of the Prot- 
estants, 277 belong to a church, 12 had 
been baptized but were not church 
members, 129 had been irregular at- 
tendants, and 90 had perhaps attended 
a church service once or twice in their 
lifetime. At the end of the four weeks 
required in the camp area, Protestant 
attendance dropped from a high of 425 
to a low of 37. However, this drop 
came with the first furlough week-end, 
when there was a general exodus from 
the camp. Attendance at Catholic Mass 
dropped as low as 40% of the 145 men, 
but has risen to a maintained average 
of 70%. 
Protestant church attendance aver- 
aged 189 to May 10, or 37.2% of all 


ill Protestant trainees. This non-compul- 


sometimes stand in the way of a 
and better working-out. Perhaps yy 
have to learn that we can trust life ey 
more than we can trust our own ty 
worthiness.” 

It is an idea which takes quitell a 
of thinking about. And yet a 
is not so very remarkable after all ¢ 
we can trust God even more than’ 
can trust ourselves, with all our gogj! 
intentions. For, after all, we inher 
those good intentions of ours from 
somebody who has even better inte 
tions than our own. 

“As the heavens are higher than th 
earth, so are My ways higher than you 
ways.” 

Some day we'll accept the fact thy 
God’s promises are literally true! 


sory church attendance compares mor 
than favorably with non-comp 
churchgoing in civilian life! Nor let th 
fact be overlooked that because of th 
trainees’ military duties anything like 
100% attendance at a particular se 

is impossible. 

The chaplain’s initial interview wit 
trainees naming themselves Protestant 
revealed that 42% were such in nam 
only. Religiously they were definit 
ignorant. But of this large group, If 
men before the first of June came to th 
Protestant chaplain for religious instruc 
tion; and of these, 102 made decision 
for baptism and church membership 
Forty-five after receiving instruction 
wished to be baptized in their home 
church. Fourteen of the instruetel 
trainees desired baptism but were nd 
yet ready to indicate their church pre 
erence. The record is even better tha 
the figures indicate, because fifteen d 
the original 160 were transferred 
other camps. 

On the basis of results secure 
through the Louisville Advisory Com 
mittee of clergymen and other civilian 
representing all faiths, the President 
Commission recommended similar ad 
visory committees for all possible cam 
areas. I met with the Louisville clergy 
men—Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
and found them unanimous in their sup} 
port of the Fort Knox experiment 
program, in their endorsement of Get 
eral Devine’s leadership and in thei 
belief that such a program could }b 
and indeed must be, made “universal 

I went to Fort Knox to investigate tt 
unit personally. I visited classes, talkel 
with trainors and, what to me was moh 
important, I visited with trainees in t 
field and in their mess and billets. 
then compared my experiences wil 
combat sergeants who were visitot 
from regular Army camps and 
were taking the two-day and four-dij 
instructional courses. I must say I 
to Fort Knox with fear and trembling 
but I came away fully convinced aii 
added my small weight to the unafi 
mous verdict of the Commission. 
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The report of the President’s Com- 
mission in dealing with vice, narcot- 
ies and liquor and in proposing federal 
legislation to make its recommendations 
generally effective is perhaps unique. 
Opportunities for purchase by trainees 
of any alcoholic beverages, including 
beer, would be limited by “(a) Prohibit- 
ing the sale thereof on any military, 
naval, or other camp reservations or in 
any Post Exchange, Ship’s Store or Can- 
teen; (b) Declaring off-limits to trainees 
all taverns, tap rooms and similar facili- 
ties whose principle business was selling 
alcoholic beverages; (c) Soliciting the 
assistance of local communities in this 
program; (d) Making it a federal crime 
knowingly to sell such beverages to any 
person in training.” 

The report asks that provisions be 
included in basic legislation making the | 


following acts federal offenses: (1) Sell- | 


ing alcoholic beverages or narcotics to a | 
trainee; (2) Prostitution or procuring | 
when a trainee is involved; (3) Assault- | 
ing trainee with a deadly weapon. | 

Emphasizing the importance of the | 
chaplaincy, and to assure that its influ- | 
ence be reflected throughout the pro- | 
gram, the Commission recommends that 
the chaplain be placed on the com- 
manding officer's immediate staff and 
that he report directly to him. On a 
somewhat longer-range basis, it is rec- 
ommended that chaplains be included 
on the regular instructional staff of the 
various service schools. Also, that a 
chaplains’ inspector system be estab- 
lished by each service. 

Even more revolutionary are the rec- 
ommendations that there be one chap- 
plain for 500 to 600 men, and that 
among the options for the second six 
months of the training year, following 
the first six months of basic training, 
there be a chaplaincy option. Under 
this option, as under several others, 
scholarships would be given to a certain 
number of trainees who express the 
clear purpose to prepare for the minis- 
try of their faith. These scholarships 
would assist trainees in their religious 
training provided they would agree to 
give two years of service as chaplains at 
the conclusion of their courses. Here 
the report adds: “Needless to say, the 
support of the responsible church bodies 
and of individual churches will be nec- | 
essary. This phase of the program must | 
inevitably depend in large measure 
upon the quality and extent of their 
cooperation and assistance.” 

Indeed this training plan, should it 
be adopted, would depend for its suc- 
cess, particularly for the success of its 
character-building activities, upon the 
Sympathy and support of communities 
adjacent to the camps and of religious, 
social and educational agencies and 
groups within civilian life. Trainees 
would be young citizens not inducted 
into military service, not under the rules | 
of war and not subject to court martial. 
In-a training camp they would be no 
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true to God’s Word 
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@ PROGRESSIVE 
@ EVANGELISTIC 
@ CONSTRUCTIVE 
@® DEVOTIONAL 
@ SPIRITUAL 


A SERIES FOR EACH AGE GROUP 


FOLLOWING THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM TOPICS 


Christ-centered quarterlies for Beginners, Primary, Junior, Intermediate, Sene 
ior, Young People and Adult departments. Complete material for Teachers 
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BIBLE Series 
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Do your church flags need re- 
placing? Write for our free 
catalogue and factory prices 
on U.S. and Christian flags 
for Churches, Sunday Schools, 
ete. All sizes available in 
rayon, taffeta or -bunting. 
Tear out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct-fac- 
tory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill. 
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LHC Perspective 


The only accurate 
background for today’s 
breathless march of 
events is a sure knowledge of 
the unchanging Word of God. 
There never was a better time in 
your whole life than NOW to be- 
gin Bible study—most profitable 
of all occupations—in the privacy 
of your own home! 


New opportunities 
Greater usefulness 
Victorious living 


Through HOME BIBLE STUDY! 


Send me details of courses on: 
0 Bible Study 

0 Prophecy 

O Personal Work 
Name. 

a iacctncttiinticccacaitisnnntiinlgicenninennnnpianaiien 
Zone. 


City. State 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Moody Bible Institute 


153 Institute Place « Chicago 10, Illinois 















EARN MONEY 


Sell Gorgeous Personal 


Christmas Cards 


Enjoy new thrillmaking money 
of your own showing friends, 
neighbors, business and profes- 
sional people sensational new 
Wallace Brown line featuring 
America’s most beautiful, orig- 
inal designs. Magnificent album 
of exquisite DeLuxe Personal 

istmas Cards offers scores 
of striking, new unusual ideas, 
and quality and value that wins 
orders and liberal profits for 
you wherever you show them. 
Your earnings increased with 
twolow-priced PersonalChrist- 
mas Cards—25 for $1 and 25 for 
$1.95, with name imprinted, of- 
fering big selection of gorgeous 
---colorful designs for all uses. 
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Still greater earnings with 7 thrilling new Christmas 
Box ssortments headed by eet famous won- 
der-value**Feature”’ Assortment of 21 large size, all- 
different Cards for only $1.00—your profit up to Bc 
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e, Gift Wrapping, 2-in-1 Humor and Charm, Reli- 
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coupon below, for FREE SAMPLES Personal Cards 
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nearer induction than at home. In any 
declared national emergency federal 
action would still be required to put 
them into any branch of the armed 
services. 

Perhaps in this document the consci- 
entious objector receives consideration 
beyond anything ever before provided 
for him. Not only is his conscience re- 
garded, but the organization of his 
program and the conduct of his affairs 
under Universal Training is committed 
to civilian hands and, in many of its 
aspects, specifically to the churches of 
his faith. Regarding citizens or young 
adults who refuse to accept any form 
of training or citizen-responsibility un- 
der this program, while granting their 
sincerity the Commission affirms, “Those 
who take this extreme position may not 
reasonably seek exemption from the 
penalty the law may impose.” 

Not a major element in the report, 
but one poignant and imperative, was 
the profound conviction that “training 
saves lives.” In two wars the United 
States has committed its sons to danger 
and death unprepared. Surely this mis- 
take, if-ever again repeated, would be a 
venal sin. 

The Commission’s consideration of 


| direct arguments against Universal Mili- 


tary Training was serious and its answer 


| realistic. Let us quote the usual argu- 





ments, and let the Commission reply: 

1. “Universal Training is conscription 
—unAmerican and undemocratic.” Not 
unless universal education and universal 
taxes are. George Washington was a 
good American and he advocated it. 
As to being undemocratic, the need or 


lack of need will be determined by. 


democratic action. 

2. “The adoption of Universal Train- 
ing will set the world a bad example 
and encourage others to do likewise.” 
Nearly every nation, great and small, 
outside America has it, and with the 
exception of the United States all power- 
ful governments also have Universal 
Military service—conscription. 

3. “Military preparedness leads to 
war.” The report reveals from Hitler’s 
secret documents that the Axis powers 
went to war as and when they did be- 
cause of the unpreparedness of France, 
England and America. 

4. “Rather than Universal Military 
Training, America needs better business, 
full employment, lower taxes, relief 


| assistance and friendship with other 


nations.” The Commission agrees, but 
we still must invest money in police 
and fire departments for community in- 
surance and protection. A possible fu- 


| ture war's horror and destruction require 
| us to carry, in military strength and 
| sound security measures, war risk insur- 


ance for ourselves and for our neighbors. 

5. “Military Training will make Amer- 
icans militaristic.” The Commission re- 
minds the country that nearly a million 
veterans of World War II are not eager 
for military life. It would be more rea- 
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_kept their weapons over their mantels 
















sonable to see that Universal Tra 
and service, both of which Sweden 
had in some form since 1812, 
made that country a socialist 
There is a fundamental difference be 
tween a system imposed from above by 
dictators and a program adopted iq’ 
Switzerland and Sweden by the people 
themselves. 

6. “Universal Military Training jy 
contrary to the American tradition” 
Perhaps. But the Commission affirms 
that in “One World” new occasions 
teach new duties; duties that we must 
accept or run the risk of self-destruction, 
with the destruction of mankind’s las 
hope for an enduring peace. When itis 
argued that Universal Training is con 
trary to the American tradition, it should 
be remembered that there is another 
tradition as old as the “Mayflower’— 
the individual citizen’s obligation to 
defend and protect his home and com, 
munity. Devout colonials of all faiths 


















at night and carried them to their work 
and worship in the morning. 

7. “It is unChristian; it is fear against 
faith; it is violence against good will, 
hate against love.” The Commission 
answers: Not unless a police force ina 
community is unChristian—a police foree 
disciplined and trained rather than tun 
trained, undisciplined. This ‘training 
would help lift the principle of police 
protection to cover the nation and, by 
strengthening the United Nations, to 
cover the world. 

At the root of all the Commission's 
thinking was the conviction that the 
only real security for America or for 
any country lies in the abolition or war 
through the establishment of the reiga 
of law among nations. The United Na 
tions was the hope of the Commission 
for a durable peace “based on justice 
and cooperation rather than violence 
and death.” 

Again and again the commissioners 
were faced with the voiced fears of mei 
and women distinguished in their fields 
of leadership who affirmed that our too 
rapid demobilization following V-] Day, 
our apparent growing reluctance to 
reconcile idealism with realism, ouf 
disposition to think first of tax reduction 
rather than of our obligations to weaker 
nations as well as to our own youth, 
have discouraged democratic leadership 
throughout the world. They affirm that 
if this trend is not radically changed tt 
will weaken rather than strengthen the 
United Nations, threaten the security 
of all countries, and blast mankind’ 
hope for an enduring peace. 

The President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Training was convin 
that the American people, and particu 
larly American parents, will settle fot 
nothing less than the moral safeguards 
provided in these recommendations. 
Specifically, as a citizen who was 4 
member of the Commission, I shall not 
settle for less! 
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He Leadeth | 





le 
... Beside the still 
waters...In the paths 
of righteousness 


A Mother Writes: 


Dear Christian Herald: 


My ton has never been to the country. I lived 
in the country when I was a child, and my heart aches 
for my Jimmie. He is a good bay, smart in school, 
considerate of his little sister and obedient. But... have 
you ever tried fo raise a child in the dirty backyard 
of a tenement? He needs someone to lead him, now. 
Could you please find a place for him at Mont Lawn, 
just for a Little while? 

Mrs. Jane Smith 


Christian Herald Replies: 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 

We can take Jimmie this summer; a kind 
friend in Des Moines, Iowa, who doesn't want 
her name known, has just sent us $10 "for some 
little Billie or Henry" (she might have said, 
"for your Jimmie!"). 

Please come in to see us, with Jimmie, 
at Christian Herald House, 27 East 39th 
Street, just as soon as you can... 


CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Jimmie got his chance: two weeks in the country. He 
fell in love with Mr. D the theological student- 
counsellor, who led him in paths of righteousness and 


Opened new doors of service Jimmie never knew were 
there 





WOULD YOU SEND A JIMMIE, THIS SUMMER? 


FIVE DOLLARS PAYS FOR ONE WEEK 
TEN DOLLARS PAYS FOR TWO WEEKS 





" PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Me. «Sik catcoiae eT 


a 
a 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
j ee 
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BRITAIN’S PEWS ARE EMPTY paid that many of them have to take 


(Continued from page 35) on other work. It’s just too much tp. 
ask of anyone.” 

“In the second place, church doesn’t ¢ 8 @ 
mean anything to me any more. I don't “No, we don’t go to church,” said. 


feel close to God in church—I’m not the postman’s wife, “but my neighbor, 
very good about expressing myself—but who has been very sick, does. 
I feel much closer to Him when I am “She goes to chapel, and the parson — 
out in the fields, in the spring, espe- has been wonderful to her and her 
cially,” she looked out the window to family. I never heard of a parson doi 
the dreary, rain-washed, unpainted, the things he’s done this winter for that _ 
bomb-damaged houses on the street be- family. He’s carried coke to them, and _ 
yond, and added: “—If spring ever helped with the food ration and he even 
comes again to England.” managed to get them a permit for more 
. 4.9 heat. 

“I don’t know about religion in Eng- “Chapel? Oh, that’s low church, 
land today,” the sixty-year-old father of Methodist, I think. I’m not sure, really, 
a grown son and daughter said. “I am I don’t go to church, myself, you see, 
a busy man. I haven't gone to church so I’m not very clear about the differ. 
since I was a boy. But I am a Mason. ences.” 

I belong to one of the oldest lodges in 5.9 e 





Nowadays you can both 
Give AND Receive 


Through the Annuity Gift Plan of 
our Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions, you can both give AND 
receive in one transaction— 


GIVING to the extension of the Gos- 
pel through Foreign Missions .... 


RECEIVING, as long as you live, a 
liberal annual payment that is safe, 
dependable and regular. 


Men and women of all denomina- 
tions may avail themselves of this 
exceptional opportunity. For com- 
plete information on our Annuity 
Gift Plan, write 


“My son is another story. Would you year-old woman wrote in the magazine 
believe it—he’s an agnostic. An agnos- published by St. Leonard’s Parish, ina 
tic!” he repeated indignantly. “He suburb of London, “the few occasions 
doesn’t believe in anything. Not any- being due to the well-meaning efforts 
thing. His mother and I are heart- of my family and my friends. I know 
broken; we brought up our children dif- there are many young people like me, 
ferently. very many who prefer not to admit their 

“No, our daughter doesn’t go to reasons for not attending religious sery- 
church, either. But,” he brightened a ice. And yet very few of us should be 
little, “her children do. Not to church, looked upon as irreligious. The reason, 
exactly. Something called the Young I am sure, is not a lack of faith, but the 
Crusaders. Something put on by a subconscious refusal of the modem 
group of young women. Non-sectarian, mind to accept the traditional church 
non-conformist, something of the sort. service as an adequate and effective 
The children seem to like it.” device for bringing one nearer to God, 

asters “I feel nearer to God when I am in 

“I can’t tell you much,” a twenty- spired. Church services in their present 
seven-year old English girl, on leave form don’t inspire me.” 
from her post in the Auxiliary Terri- o ¢ ¢@ 
torial Service, told me, “because I’m “Religion in England?” said the Brit 
rather puzzled myself. I just don’t ish engineer seated beside me in the 
know. plane in which we were speeding ovet 

“I’m stationed in Germany with the the Atlantic to the British Isles. “I dont 
Occupation Forces and I don’t suppose think you'll find much formal religion 
our group is typical. About half of us, in England today. But you'll find a 
I should say, attend the services given desire to believe in something, a strange 
by the padre. I go,-yes, but it’s rather dogmatic faith and a real need for guid 
because I feel sorry for our padre. He’s ance. 
so young and—well—earnest. I wish I “The people are certainly looking for 
could féel that way about something. something, but they're lost. The mir 
About anything, as a matter of fact. isters of our national Church—as far as 

“You see, I’m engaged to a boy from I can see—aren’t helping them. In my 
home. (Leeds, in the north of Eng- opinion, they should cease to concem 
land.) He had just started his medical themselves with politics and_ society, 
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four years and a prisoner of war in of the nation.” 
Germany for over a year. I’m afraid it 
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the country. I certainly believe in God. “I hardly ever go to church,” a thirty) By 


studies before the war. He was an of- The sooner they learn that their job i 
ficer in the Fleet Air Arm for nearly purely spiritual, the better for the state 


was pretty grim. ACK in 1943, while the war wa® 

“Anyhow, after that he changed his still on, the Commission on Evat* 
mind about medicine. He’s at Oxford gelism appointed by the Church Assen 
now studying for the clergy. His par- bly attempted to probe the facts of 
ents—and I—are against it. We did all church attendance, but the task was not 


“Oh, I know it’s all wrong. I know It was found that ten to fifteen pet 
we ought to try to understand when cent of England’s forty millions wert 
someone feels the call, believes as deep- sufficiently interested to attend a plact 
ly as Bob does. But I just don’t fancy of worship on “great occasions”; forty 
myself a vicar’s wife. It’s so dull and five to fifty percent were indifferent, 
drab and monotonous. Life’s enough though more or less friendly disposed, 
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“4 whole generation has been suckled 
in agnosticism,” the Commission re- 
ported, “and come to regard Christian- 
ity as an outworn creed. Youth is large- 
ly indifferent to Christianity, finding in 
religion no relevance to life, and in life 
Bo meaning.” 

om And so—the bells toll in the towers 
of England’s churches and, as the years 


bing pass, fewer answer. Not only is the call 
that to the pews ignored, but fewer and 
7 fewer answer the call to the pulpit. 
oven 

























Despite the population increase (more 
than four million since 1914), the num- 
Bhber of clergy in England has decreased 


neh by 6,000. 

aly: @ The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
fer ork, in order to materially assist the 
iffer- 


mumber of servicemen who have come 
forward as candidates for ordination, 
have declared that if this need of the 
hurch is not met, there is a chance 
at “the Church will ultimately perish 
for want of a ministry.” 

Is this drift from the Church the fault 
Hof the people of England, then, or is it 
e fault of the Church or the churches 
pf England? 


theit # When two English girls wanted com- 


Servs Bmunion and received it with a rebuff; 
Id be Byhen a middle-aged businessman 
aSON, Bhlames the youth but offers merely 


it the 
oder 
hurch 
ective 

God. 
im in- 
resent 


preachment without understanding; 
when a British housewife and a young 
virl feel closer to God outside of a 
hurch; when a grandfather complains 
hat his son is an agnostic and his 
grandchildren attend a non-conformist 
omething-or-other movement; when 
mother English girl says she is tired 
bf putting up with a drab, colorless 
pxistence and wants to escape love as 
vell as life; when a postman’s wife is 


> Brit 
in the 


Z ovet Mware—at 50—that a church can dis- 
| dont @ense material as well as spiritual com- 
eligion Mort; when a 30-year-old woman writes 
find as critically as she does in a church 


trangé @nagazine; when a scientist who deals 
r guid: Gn radio phenomena admits to a na- 

ional desire to believe in something 
ing for nd a national failure—where does the 
e min Mault lie? 


far a § Is the Church of England doing its 


pb? 
To understand the Church of Eng- 
pnd—after all, the national Church—one 
ust first understand its historic posi- 
on. (Though the Established Church 
England is Anglican—the mother 
hurch of the Protestant Episcopal 
ommunion in the U.S.—there are 
evertheless considerable numbers of 
ethodists, Congregationalists and 
hembers of other non-conformist sects 


In my 
oncerm 
society. 
- job is 
e state 
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was not ™roughout the country, with which we 
nate. ill deal later.) 

en pet ™ The King of England and the Lord 
1s were @hancellor must be members of the 






hurch of England; twenty-four bish- 
'; forty- Ps and the two archbishops are mem- 
ifferent, ets of the House of Lords. By law 
isposed,gmd by custom, developed and at pres- 
percent@™t maintained in friendly respect, the 
stablished Church performs its func- 
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is a more deeply satisfying companion when printed on 
genuine Oxford India Paper. This finest of all papers 
permits a thin, thin Bible . . . lighter, pleasanter in the 
hand. Oxford India Paper has a most agreeable tone, 
and it is extremely opaque: the words on one side never 
show through to the other. Oxford Bibles are delightfully 
“readable”; and the text is so accurate that the Press 
offers a reward of five dollars for the first discovery of a 
misprint. Bindings are wonderfully soft, yet so strong 
and durable that Oxford Bibles invariably become cher- 
ished family heirlooms. Many styles, variously priced. 
At your favorite bookstore. 
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BEGINNER EARNS 
$1,819.00 


“Today I received a check 
for $165 for a story. An- 
other I sold for $34.00. The 
other day I counted up just 
how much I made previous- 
ly. It amounted to $1,620.00. 
Not bad for a beginner, is 
it?’”’—Mrs. L. I. Gray, 579 
E. McHarg Ave., Stamford, 
Texas. 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


Se many people with the “germ” of writing 

in them simply can’t get started. They 
suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business, social mat- 
ters, household affairs, hobbies, sports, chil- 
dren, human interest stories, local, club and 
church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every copy “‘cub” goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to met- 
ropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed _constructive- 
ly by practical writers. Gradually they help to 
clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you 
gain the ‘professional’? touch that gets your ma- 
terial accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You 
Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal whether or not 
you have natural talent for 
writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your 
imagination and dramatic 
instinct. You'll enjoy tak- 
ing this test. There is no 
cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below, to- 
day. Newspaper Institute of 
America. One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Found- 
ed 1925). 


VETERANS: 
. This 
Course 
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for 
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Training. 
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tions with almost complete autonomy. 

In the name of the Crown, the Prime 
Minister appoints the bishops as va- 
cancies occur and, in some circum- 
stances, uses significant choice and in- 
fluence in so doing—despite nomina- 
tions from the clergy and close coopera- 
tion with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Even in determination of the forms 
of worship, the political Parliament 
(chosen by voters of whom a majority 
are not communicating members of the 
Church) holds ultimate power. A re- 
cent petition to Parliament, for instance, 
to alter the Book of Common Prayer 
was refused partly because it seemed 
that the Church should be more nearly 
unanimous before making so significant 
a change of tradition. 

In the opinion of many in England 
today—laymen as well as clergymen— 
alteration of the archaic, lengthy and 
dull church ritual is not oniy advisable 
but necessary. The world, since the es- 
tablishment of the Church, has moved 
swiftly; the tempo has changed. Life 
has taken on new values. 

However, a general indifference ap- 
pears to favor the continuance of the 
Established Church with all its encum- 
brances, respite the fact that in Ireland 
and in Wales the Church has been 
helped and not hindered by disestab- 
lishment. 

But despite suggestions for freeing 
the Church from the State, despite the 
real need and the recognition of the 
need to break with tradition, there is 
no reason to assume that all ills—specif- 
ically attendance—would thus be cured. 
Figures on attendance at so-called Free 
Churches have shown an alarming drop 
during the past nine years. 

The Baptist Union discloses that 
church membership declined by over 
37,000 in that period, the number of 
Sunday-school teachers by nearly 
10,000. The. Congregational Union 
membership dropped from 416,442 in 
1939 to 385,545 in 1945. The Method- 
ists report attendance slid from 802,455 
to 752,659. Only the Catholic Church 
has shown rising figures with a present 
membership of nearly 2,500,000. 

What is the Church doing about all 
this? What is it doing about the low 
standard of sermons and the bored, un- 
inspired leading of church services? 
What is it doing about the real need 
for personal contact between the clergy- 
man and his parishioners? What is it 
doing about approaching the teen-age 
children, about answering their ques- 
tions? 

What is the Church doing about re- 
organization to meet modern condi- 
tions? What is the Church doing about 
publicizing its activities in terms that 
all can understand? What is it doing 
about using the science and the arts of 
today—the radio, the films, the theater 
and the press—to the best advantage? 

What is the Church doing about the 
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hidebound tradition which offers-p 
church services—little inspiration an4 
less spiritual stimulation? What is the 
Church doing in recognizing the neg 
for a more virile, a more vital religion? 
Has the Church listened car 
enough to its parishioners? One said 
recently: “I should like to see our Chris. 
tian teaching adjusted to our times, | 
should like to see the Bible put into 
modern language. I should like to see 
much of the present church ritual re 
vised. I should like to hear orchestral 
music; to hear the words and the 
thoughts of our great thinkers and 
philosophers of the past read ip 
churches rather than listen to the often 
far-fetched theories of our clergymen, 
“I should like to see eminent men 
and women lecture from the pulpit on 
the religious significance of  topi 
events. I should like to feel much 
of a free participant in my service, a 
to some extent to determine its nature 
and atmosphere rather than have a set 
ritual enforced upon me which at bes 
leaves me aloof. I should like to see 
church services turned into a new and 
exciting event, capturing the imagine 
tion and kindling the faith of all thos 
millions who now live in a spiritual 
desert.” 


ES, the Church is aware that some 

where, somehow, it has failed. But, 
as one minister «old me, “At least the 
Church is aware «nd trying.” 

All over England, the Church and its 
ministers are trying. 

This spring, while I was there, a 
courageous and sincere group of clergy- 
men of all denominations—thoroughly 
aware of the real dangers of religious 
apathy—campaigned for Christianity 
and a return to Christ. They called 
themselves, in recognition of the times, 
“The Christian Commandos.” 

Commenting upon their reception in 
London, a Meihodist volunteer from 
Yorkshire said to me, “I think the 
people are a little disappointed that we 
do not swoop up in tanks or armored 
trucks—but, after a while, they do listen 
to us. It’s—well, it’s encouraging.” 

It was encouraging. After a while, 
the people did listen. They listened on 
street corners and between cinema 
shows. They listened in dim dance 
halls and crowded public houses. They 
listened at house parties and in club 
meetings, in offices and factories. 

These relatively few men—3000 in 
all, in the London campaign—encum 
bered as they are by the past, handi- 
capped as they are by the present, are, 
in their own words, attempting to “pre 
sent Christ” to England’s apathetic mil 
lions. 

The measure of this method’s effec 
tiveness remains to be seen, but this 
movement deserves tremendous credit, 


for it is the first sizable attempt to re 
vive religion in the spiritual vacuum) 


of England today. 
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Munition Maker of Galilee 


by RALPH E. BYERS 
@ A delightful imaginative ‘reconstruction of the life of the 
teen-age Jesus, the apprentice of the carpenter Joseph in 
Nazareth. The story centers around the wish of both master 
and apprentice to make only munitions of peace in a time 
when munitions of war were in demand. Price $1.00. 


















Down in My Heart 


by WILLIAM E. STAFFORD 


@ Stories of life in civilian public service camps by a talented young writer who spent four 
ee “rn assignee in various camps. The stories are illustrative of the experiences and 
e thinking of men who served their country in “work of national importance.” 


Price $1.00. 


BRETHREN PUBLISHING HOUSE ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


& DANIEL A. POLING 


INSIDE U.S. A., by John Gunther. 
(Harper, 979 pp., $5.00) 


ee new book is the great- 
est of his remarkable “Inside” se- 
ries. All the words that Barnum ever 
used to describe his circus are even 
more appropriate in a review of this co- 
lossal and never-before-seen or equalled 
yolume. The author went everywhere 
in America, saw the living, became 
acquainted with the deceased and 
made both the dead and living come 
alive in these 979 pages. He is, I 
think, both painstakingly factual and 
passionately partisan. As to origins 
in the history of every state and city, 
there are at least two versions an 
once or twice he did not hear the one 
that I prefer—Portland, Oregon, is an 
instance. But what he tells is always 
typical! 

He places another judgment than 
mine on some men in public life, but 
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tesmen and artists 
ch story has 
cause 
“stuff 


plorers, sta 
have their place. Ea 
been chosen with care be 
it possesses the exciting 
of life.” Sound, moral, educa- 
tional, and gripping, they are 


us, interested, 
as they fol- 






Boys will be curio 
and finally inspired 
low this exciting role of hdnor. 
Fabulous historical characters 
are included, all the way from 
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we all have our personal opinions an Alexander the Great to the mos splendid material for ll youth 
mine will never fill the thousand pages ern baseball idol, easing leaders. 
of a current best-seller. I do agree with Famous apostles, scientists, mis $1.75 
what he has to say about Johnson of sionaries, doctors, writers, ©% 
California. Fr is an heroic tale. pe 
ou can’t afford to miss this one, an 
y -COKESBU RY 


even if your library is destroyed and 
you can get a copy of “Inside U. S. i's 
so far as America is concerned, you 
will have a lot of everything. Three 
cheers and long may Gunther's banner 
wave. 


THE ORIGIN OF THINGS, by 
Julius E. Lips. (A. A. Wyn, 496 pp., 
$5.00) 


ht All Bookstores ABINGDON 
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WEDDING ETIQUETTE | 
COMPLETE by Marguerite L. Bentley : | 


A Complete Guide Book for Brides 


From 
the engagement announcement to the first wed 


di ‘ 
d ane every detail in the planning of 
wedding, large or small, is covered with te 


denominational slant. Thirty-six chapters; 384 pages 
$4.00 


THE JOHN C. Ww 
. INSTON 
IN PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 


HE life of the author of this unique 

volume in the field of anthropology 
prepared him to write about primitive 
man. His brilliant career was inter- 
rupted and his life all but destroyed 
by the Nazis—men who went back be- 
ond the beast. On these pages, count- 
ess tangible and intangible aspects of 
everyday existence are given new mean- 
ings. I have the feeling that primitive 
man is looking at us, that the civilized 
man is passing under the eye of the 
primitive. Much of the author's ma- 
terial was assembled before he became 
director of the Ethnological Museum 
of the City of Cologne, where he was 
one of the omnes irectors in Europe. 
He was the only German anthropol- 
ogist of non-Jewish origin who openly 
defied Hitler from the day he came 
to power. He resigned all his positions 
to teach in the Sorbonne in Paris and eke 
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SHINOLA WHITE 
Is like a kiss... 
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@ Made of the whitest white pigment available, 
this scientific white shoe cleaner helps keep 
shoes really white and new-looking. It’s easy 
to apply, and economical to buy. By following 
the directions on the package, you'll find that 
Shinola White is hard to rub off. 

Remember, not just in summer, but for the 
all-year-round care of your shoes, it pays to 
KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 
All Colors 


SuimotA 


GOOD BOOKS AND BIBLES 
A dignified way to make eztra money in full or 
spare time selling our attractive selection of reli- 
gious books and greeting cards. Also complete 
line of Bibles and Children’s Books. 50 
CARDS FOR ONLY $1.00. Rush name today. 


WESTERN ART STUDIOS 
Dept. 50-RA 257 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 88 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. Easy 
payment plan. Send for FREE 
BOOK—‘‘Law and Executive 
Guidance”—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 80-CH, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


iL eke 


Feature Nationally Known 
RELIGIOUS ARTISTS 


on Sale at Record Counters 
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to come later to Columbia University. 

He spent two years at Howard Univer- 

sity, establishing the first department of 

anthropology in an American Negro 

college. Profusely illustrated, “The Ori- 

gin of Things” is a library volume of 
istinction. 


MARSHALL, CITIZEN SOLDIER, 
by William Frye. (Bobbs-Merrill, 397 
pp., $3.75) 


f bes factual biography of the man 
who is today one of America’s two 
supreme personalities. He is a citizen- 
soldier who directed the armies of the 
world. He is now the soldier who, as 
a civilian, has been entrusted with the 
security and peace of America; and 
with his country’s leadership in world 
affairs. Mrs. Marshall has written the 
profoundly moving human document 
in her book “Together.” This biography 
is the objective documentation of the 
Marshall career. It cannot escape a per- 
manent place in the American library. 


PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS, by 
James H. Nichols. (Association Press, 
151 pp., $1.00) 


HIS is the book for which Protes- 

tants of all denominations have been 
waiting a long, long time. The title 
tells the story.. Everything is here and 
in compact form. Roman Catholics 
have their reasons; their indoctrina- 
tion has not been neglected, but for 
decades now Protestant youth has been 
seriously neglected by Protestant leader- 
ship. For them this primer is like the 
dawn of a new day. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


SPINOZA, by Rudolf Kayster. (Phil- 
osophical Library, 326 pp., $3.75.) Pre- 
sented as a portrait of a spiritual hero, 
this is also a biography philosophy. 
Albert Einstein, in his eloquent intro- 
duction, says of Spinoza, “He saw a 
remedy for fear, hate and bitterness. 
The only remedy to which a genuinely 
spiritual man can have recourse. He 


-| demonstrated his justification for this 


conviction not only by the clear, con- 
cise formulation of his thoughts but 
also by the exemplary fashioning of 
his own life.” 


THESE WORDS UPON THY HEART, 
by Edward Tillman Kuist. (John Knox 
Press, 189 pp., $2.50) A delightful 
title for on inspiring volume! The ma- 
terial appeared first in lectures deliv- 
ered before the students, faculty and 
friends of Union Theological Seminary 
in Virginia. Among the titles are: “The 
Scripture and the Common Man,” “The 
Form and Power of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” and “Translating Scripture Into 
Action.” Congratulations to the author 
and to the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication! 


LONG ANCHORAGE, by Henry 
Beetle Hough. (Appleton-Century, 309 
pp., $3.00) Dramatic story of love and 
adventure, incredible and yet convinc- 
ing. Out of New Bedford a hundred 
years ago tall ships sailed into all the 
seas. The Ashmead family had _ its 


troubles and triumphs, but the son, Rus. 
sell, refused the pattern that was made 
for him. Here is a novel of distinction, 


DAILY PRAYER COMPANION, 
compiled and edited by G. A. Cleve. 
land Shrigley. (Foster and Stewart, 370 
pp., $2.50) Three-hundred and sixty. 
six prayers written by “366 great con. 
temporary religious leaders.” The quote 
is from the flap, but the prayers are 
from the souls of men who have suf. 
fered and who, in suffering and trial, 
have found the answers. 


REPORT FROM SPAIN, by Emmet 
John Hughes. (Holt, 323 pp., $3.00) 
A must book for every American who 
is equally opposed to foaciiims and com- 
munism, but who wants his opposition 
to be intelligent. The author is a Ro- 
man Catholic. His first book was a 
Catholic Book-of-the-Month Club selee- 
tion. What he writes about the Church, 
and particularly about churchmen, in 
oo politics is doubly significant, 
The volume is a damning indictment 
of the whole Falangist regime—and 
the evidence seems complete. 


INTRODUCTION TO ALASKA, by 
J. B. Caldwell. (Putnam, 202 pp, 
$3.75) Here is the book that America 
has been waiting for—the “factual, up- 
to-date picture of conditions and oppor 
tunities in Alaska” and what to expect 
when you get there. 


THREE CAME HOME, by Agnes 
Newton Keith. (Little, Brown, 317 pp., 
$3.00) From the unspeakable terrors of 
Japanese warfare in Borneo, and out of 
the concentration camp that all but 
broke them, husband and wife and little 
son came home at last. Nothing like 
this volume has appeared before in wat 
literature. It is eotnal, dramatic and 
compelling. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, by 
Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr. (Dut- 
ton, 252 pp., $3.75) This distinguished 
life of one of the world’s immortals de- 
velops the claim that Alexander “set the 
course which Western man has followed 
ever since.” Definitely the author has 
created a new picture of Alexander the 
Great. His volume is unique in that it 
is comprehensive, factual and complete 
without being over-long or tedious. It 
reads like a romantic novel. 


THE EXODUS, by Konrad Berco- 
vici. (Beechhurst Press, 319 pp., $3.00) 
A majestic novel that adds details to 
the scriptural story without doing vio- 
lence to the Sacred Record. The story 
unfolds across a vast canvas crowd 
with breathtaking pictures—men, wom- 
en and children in all the moods and 
passions of a fearsome time. A truly 
great novel. 


STEPHEN, BOY OF THE MOUN- 
TAIN, by Amy Morris Lillie. (Dutton, 
189 pp., $2.50) Of another novel by 
the same author, “Nathan, Boy of Ca- 
purnum,” I wrote: “Lovely as sunlight 
shining through the soft rain.” And thi 
is as lovely as that! It is a vivid, gay, 
triumphant and interracial tale. 
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MARTHA AND THE BOMB 
(Continued from page 27) 


interrupted. “But Kitty said—” and Sue 
was off again. 

When she stopped for breath Martha 
began, “What the man said made me 
think that our boys might write to boys 
in other countries and explain things 
to them about our government and so 
on, so they would know us better.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Sue’s voice 
trailed off, then she began brightly: 
“But maybe it would make geography 
more interesting for Henry.” 

Martha gave up in disgust. “I'll see 
you at the church supper,” she said 
meekly and left the telephone. If she 
were only powerful enough to reach 
out and make people listen! 

Charles came in then, so excited he 
could scarcely speak. It was as if he 
had run all the way home. “Mother, 
Mother!” he shouted, then stopped for 
breath. “I told Miss Smith what you 
said about writing to other children 
and it nearly broke up the history class. 
She called in the superintendent and 
they talked a while and then we had 
assembly and I had to tell it all over 
again—everything you said.” 

“You mean about whole schools writ- 
ing to other schools?” Martha asked 
incredulously. 

Charles nodded. “And the superin- 
tendent said they had been working on 
a plan but had not done anything about 
it, but now he was going to take it up 
with the Board of Education, and—” 

The telephone was ringing. Martha 
answered mechanically. It was the 
editor. “What’s this I hear about you 
and world government?” he was asking. 
“I want a picture of you for the paper 
and some of your ideas—” 

Martha was too flabbergasted to 
speak for a moment. “No pictures,” she 
cried. “I don’t want to be in the paper. 
I just want to get people to stop think- 
ing about atomic bombs and wars, and 
try to find a way for the children of 
one country to understand and love 
those of other countries.” 

The telephone was ringing again. It 
kept on ringing, over and over, and 
Martha kept on explaining, and the 
more she talked the sillier it seemed 
that what she had to say would ever 
amount to anything. 

Too much publicity was more than 
she could take though. She just 
wouldn’t talk to another soul, she de- 
cided. She left the receiver off its hook 
and was lying across the bed, crying, 
when Sam came home. 

“What on earth is the matter?” Sam 
cried. “I'll call a doctor—” 

Martha wiped her face and pushed 
back her hair. “The man said over the 
radio that the force of ideas explodes 
in a chain reaction like split atoms.” 

And then she was laughing— “But, 
Sam, I didn’t count on my little idea 
making such a big explosion!” 
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Film Reviews and Ratings by the 
PROTESTANT 
MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


(Cooperating with the Protestant Film Commission) 


HERE are few phases of the late war 

which have not been treated on the 
screen, some of them exhaustively. But one 
which has been virtually by-passed until 
now is that experienced by the prisoners of 
war. It has remained for a British studio to 
bring out the film which, in addition to 
being a distinguished photoplay apart en- 
tirely from its subject matter, will un- 
doubtedly stand as the classic documentary 
of the POW’s. 

“The Captive Heart,” released through 
Ealing Studios and distributed in America 
by Universal-International, is a simple and 
realistic portrayal of the reactions of a 
group of British soldiers to five years of life 
behind barbed wire. Because their reac- 
tions to the inevitable tension and almost 
unbearable boredom, the mental suffering 
and spiritual frustrations, are the same as 
those experienced by millions of men of all 
nations, this film becomes the saga of all 
those “to whom no decorations were given” 
but who were quite as heroic as any who 
wear proud rows of campaign ribbons and 
battle stars or who sleep beneath heroes’ 
crosses. : 

We have commented before on the abil- 
ity of British film-makers to render dra- 
matic and believable the lives of “little 
people.” Here again that ability is seen in 
its sterling light. For this is essentially the 
story of common men, their inner greatness 
and integrity, each with morale problems 
of his own, each with dreams of the day 
when he will be repatriated or liberated. 

In the center of these separate stories, 
however, is that of an Oxford-educated 
Czech officer ( played with skill by Michael 
Redgrave) who has escaped from a con- 
centration camp and who has taken on the 
identity of a British officer to foil the Gesta- 
po. At first, the men are wary of him, but 
in their spirit of fair play they do not con- 
demn him without proof. Instead, when 
they realize that the Gestapo are interested 
in him, they rally to his cause, one of them 
giving up his turn at repatriation in his 
behalf. 

The long months of waiting, the thoughts 
of home accentuated by eagerly awaited 
mail, the men’s comradeship and “making 
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Two officers and a Protestant chaplain cheer a badly wounded English soldier 
in the hospital of a German prisoner-of-war camp. He will never see again, 


the best of things” are portrayed with ar- 
resting accuracy and pathos. When the 
time of release comes, there is joy for some 
and sorrow for others. The Czech officer 
has been corresponding with the widow of 
the man he was impersonating, and, when 
reaching England, he must tell her the 
truth. A friendship is established, and 
gradually the heart which had been cap- 
tive is liberated. 

This is a very touching picture which 
yet avoids sentimentality. There is no at- 
tempt at fostering hate of the Germans; 
neither is there any effort at making heroes 
of the British. Men from all walks of life 
meet on equal footing as men, the char- 
acters are well drawn and the picture lives. 

AY 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS 


Audience Suitability Ratings: 
A—Adults; Y—Young people 12 to 18; 
e C—Children under 12. 


Epitor’s Nore: Except where so stated, these re- 
views are not to be construed as endorsements, 
either of specific films or of movie-going in general. 
They are for the guidance of readers who attend 
motion pictures, not inducements to those who do 
not. The “suitability” classification, moreover, is 
no guarantee the film is flawless; it is merely a guide. 


THE ROMANCE OF ROSY RIDGE 
(MGM). The story of very human folk in 
Missouri trying to regain their old way of 
life and heal the suspicions and divisions 
left over from the Civil War. Love and 
hate, poverty and patriotism, feuds and 
reconciliations are truly pictured. How 
they solve their problem by working to- 
gether provides excellent entertainment 
with a timely lesson. A, Y, C 


CYNTHIA (MGM). The theme of this 
refreshing story of family life in a small 
town is stated by one of the characters: “If 
you cannot get what you want, make what 
you have be what you want.” All the 
yearnings, disappointments, small joys and 
important decisions which make up daily 
living are simply and sincerely portrayed. 
On the whole, this is delightful family en- 
tertainment. A, Y,C 


THE PERILS OF PAULINE (Para- 
mount). Interesting and amusing flash- 
backs to the days of silent films, plus the 
irrepressible Betty Hutton. Fun for the 
younger members of the family; fun plus 
nostalgia for their elders. A, Y,G 


THE GHOST AND MRS. MUIR (20th 
Century-Fox). The fantastic story of a 
ghost (Rex Harrison) who returns to haunt 
his former home now tenanted by a young 
widow (Gene Tierney). To help her out 
of financial difficulty, he dictates to her his 
“unvarnished story of a seaman’s life” 
which immediately makes the best-seller 
list. Beautiful seascapes, fine photography, 
notable musical score and good acting. A 


CHRISTMAS EVE (United Artists). A 
quite far-fetched but nonetheless entertain- 
ing plot of an eccentric old lady’s faith in 
her three adopted sons being rewarded 
when they come home, after years away. 
Greed and ingratitude are well balanced 
against loyalty and affection. A, Y 


LITTLE MISS BROADWAY (Colum- 
bia). An orphaned girl, seeking her “aris- 
tocratic” relatives in order to prove her 
eligibility to socialite fiance, finds herself 
among crooks, blackmailers and other shady 
characters. A tawdry tale. A, Y 
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THE OTHER LOVE (United Artists). 
The ways of a selfish playboy (Richard 
Conte) and an unselfish doctor (David 
Niven) are contrasted in their dealings 
with a brilliant pianist (Barbara Stanwyck ) 
who wants to run away from life and from 
death. The “service motive” is well empha- 


sized. A, Y 


THE WOMAN ON THE BEACH (RKO). 
Unpleasant and morally tainted story of a 
Coast Guard officer’s affair with the cal- 
loused wife of a blind painter. Drinking, 
appalling rages, cruelty, and attempted 
murder are added to profane love to make 
up this unethical hodgepodge. A 


DISHONORED LADY (United Artists). 
Psychological drama which tries to account 
for a young woman artist’s wayward life by 
her feeling of insecurity. Her search for 
love and happiness, divergent through most 
of the picture, finally gets headed aright 
with the aid of a good man’s love and an 
able psychiatrist. Mediocre. A 


POSSESSED (Warner). A realistic study 
of mental derangement, this is the story of 
a woman’s unrequited love and its effect 
on her mind. The psychological phases are 
handled with intelligence and dramatic ef- 
fect, and if you can stand the depressing 
tale the net result may lead to a broader 
understanding of the off-balance mind and 
its tragic aberrations. 


THE WEB (Universal-International). A 
ruthless man using a background of indus- 
try and finance to cover his frauds and pre- 
meditated murder, allowing others to suffer 
—until a hard-boiled lawyer (Edmund 
O’Brien) and an honest police officer ( Wil- 
liam Bendix) bring him to justice. Unedi- 
fying. 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN (RKO). A 
quick-moving western based on a Zane 
Grey story. Neighboring ranchers, long 
separated by a family feud, become con- 
genial after facing a common enemy. A, Y 


RIFF-RAFF (RKO). Cold-blooded mur- 
ders and brutal fighting in order to gain 
possession of a map showing location of 
oil wells. The title fits. 


LOVE AND LEARN (Warner). Light- 
hearted romantic comedy built on the fa- 
miliar plot of struggling songwriters being 
helped by a young heiress bored by useless 
social whirl. Ethics doubtful if taken seri- 
ously, which no one will think of doing. 

A, Y 


THE CORPSE CAME C.O.D. (Colum- 
bia). Even though there is some comedy 
hidden in this corpse-ridden melodrama, it 
is annoying to find the detective dishonest 
and newspaper reporters double-crossing 
each other for a story. 


DESPERATE (RKO). A gangster melo- 
drama showing how an innocent man can 
become involved with unscrupulous and 
vengeful criminals. Much fighting, killing 
and strained attempts at suspense. 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE (Excel- 
sior). Rossini’s well-known comic opera is 
not benefitted by being filmed, even though 
the list of singers be a notable one. Good 
narration by Deems Taylor. A, Y 
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Bryan Production; 10 min.; sound). 
This fascinating film, made with a 
new animation technique, proves the 
proposition that “a line is what you 
make it; it may divide folk, creating 


to the field of human relations, this 
is a heart-searching and thought- 
provoking documentary, eminently 
useful as the basis for forum discus- 
sions. Obtainable from the Interna- 
tional Film Foundation, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Purchase 
price for organizations and film-rent- 
al libraries: $90. 


DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU 
THINK? (2 reels; sound; 15 min.) A 
graphic presentation of the meaning 
and use of public opinion, this ex- 
plores the powers of press, radio and 
motion picture—and shows how each 
may be used for good or evil. It 
raises the question: “If you form an 
opinion, what use do you make of 
it?” Obtainable from British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Rental 
fee, $2; purchase price on request. 


IMMIGRATION (10 min.; sound). 
The story of immigration and the 
processes of assimilation which have 
made America the great democratic 
melting-pot of the world. The back- 
grounds of immigrants, the motives 
for their coming here, the priceless 
freedoms they have found and the 
contribution they have made to 
American culture and tradition are 
well portrayed. Obtainable from En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Rental fee, $2.50. 


CHILDREN ON TRIAL (7 reels; 
62 min.). A study of juvenile delin- 
quency and the methods for combat- 
ting it used by the Approved Schools 
in England. This film follows a boy 
and girl, both from bad environ- 
ments, through their misdemeanors 
and the steps taken for their rehabili- 
tation. Though the approach may 
differ from ours in this country, the 
basic principles are similar. Obtain- 
able from the. British Information 
Services, 80 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Rental fee, $5; pur- 
chase price on request. 


HIGH CONQUEST (Monogram). A 
story of fear, love, jealousy and heroism 
amid the high peaks in the Swiss Alps. 
Magnificent scenery, superior photography 
and effective musical background take this 
out of the ordinary. : A, Y 


THE LONG NIGHT (RKO). With deep 
social significance and powerful dramatic 
impact, this story presents the unenviable 
position of a young man come to grips with 
the forces of good and evil within and 
around him. Henry Fonda gives a con- 
vincing and sincere performance as the ill- 
starred principal in what is essentially a 


*. modern morality play. 


A LADY SURRENDERS (Universal-In- 
ternational). Inspiring romantic drama, up- 
holding decent living, unselfishness and 
heroic sacrifice. Story is British, dealing 
with the meeting and eventual love of a 
wounded RAF officer and a concert pianist 
whose health is failing. Fine acting; beau- 
tiful scenery; excellent music. A, Y 


NORTHWEST OUTPOST (Republic). 
An entertaining but not especially out- 
standing musical featuring Nelson Eddy 
and Ilona Massey. The setting is a trading 
post established by the Russians on the 
Pacific Coast back in the early part of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Russian Easter 
music and festivities provide some inspiring 
moments; notable music score by Rudolf 
Friml. A, Y, C 


SPORT OF KINGS (Columbia). While 
this is about horseracing and the usual ac- 
companiments of gambling, there is a heart- 
warming story sustaining a plausible plot. 
Good will and devotion are well expressed, 
and a thread of romance helps make this 
pleasant entertainment with a lesson. 

way ¥,:€ 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


(*) A previous “Picture of the Month” 
(t) Definitely not recommended 


ADULTS, YOUNG PEOPLE; CHILDREN: A 
Likely Story; Banjo; ‘he Kegmning or the End*; 
Buck Privates Come Home; Carnegie Hall; The 
Egg and I; Great Expectations®; Henry V.*; Holi- 
day in Mexico; Home Sweet Homicide; Honey- 
moon; It Happened on Fifth Avenue; It’s a Won- 
derful Life®; I’ve Always Loved You; High 
Barbaree; The Jolson Story; Johnny Frenchman; 
The Late George Apley; Love Laughs at Andy 
Hardy; Magnificent Doll®; Margie*; The Mighty 
McGurk; iracle on 34th Street*; My Favorite 
Brunette; Over the Santa Fe Trail; The Overland- 
ets; Sinbad the Sailor; Smoky; Song of the South; 
Song of Scheherazade; Stallion Road; Three Little 
Girls in Blue; The Time of Their Lives; The Year- 
ling*; Welcome Stranger. 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE: Angel and 
the Bad Man; The Best Years of Our Lives; Blaze 
of Noon; Boomerang; Brief Encounter; Caesar and 
Cleopatra; A Cage of Nightingales; Canyon Pass- 
age; Carnival in Costa Rica; Criminal Court; 
Danger Street; Dangerous Millions; The Farmer’s 
Daughter; Forgotten Island (Puerto Rico); I Cover 
Big Town; The Imperfect Lady; Ladies’ Man; The 
Macomber Affair; The Magic Bow; Mr. District 
Attorney: Monsieur Beaucaire; My Darling Clemen- 
tine; Night and ere Pursued; The Perfect Mar- 
riage; e Pilgrim Lady; The Plainsman and the 

ly; The Razor’s Edge; The Return of Monte 
Cristo; St. Francis of Assisi; The Secret Heart; 
Sister Kenny*; Somewhere in the Night; The 
Shocking Miss Pil rim; Seven Were Saved; Smash- 
Up; Stairway to Heaven*®; Suddenly It’s Spring; 
19 Rue Madeleine; They Were Sisters; Till the End 
of Time; Time Out of Mind; The Years Between. 


ADULTS ONLY: The Armmelo Affair; The Beast 
with Five Fingerst; Born to Kill?; The Brasher 
Doubloon; Calcutta; The Dark Mirror;/Dead Reck- 
oning?; The Devil Thumbs a Ride; Deception; Duel 
in the Sunt; The Guilt of Janet Ames; Humoresque; 
Johnny O’Clock;; Jungle Flight; The Locket; Lady 
in the Lake; New Orleans; Nora Prentiss; Notorious 
Gentleman; Odd Man Out; The Private Affairs of : 
Rel Amis Ramrod; The Sea of Grass; The Two Mrs. 


Carrolls. 
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appear like magic. 


Kelpidine (fucus) is the only 
known food product listed in 
medical dictionaries as an 
ANTI-FAT, AND AS AN AID 
IN REDUCING. An United 
States Government Agency classi- 
fies KELPIDINE as a food. It is 
safe and brings remarkable re- 
sults quickly and easily. 
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to Kelpidine. In just 
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Cough Drops and Christianity 
(Continued from page 18) 


ten men I've ever known. Never kept 
any records of profit and loss; the few 
figures he was interested in he jotted 
down on the backs of old envelopes. 
Whatever money was left over at the 
end of the year was ‘profit,’ and he gave 
most of that away. Had a lot of chari- 
Ges = 

From the start, we learned, this firm 
has believed in sharing the fruits of 
success with their employees and with 
their town. “Trade” (William I, the 
present William’s grandfather) gave 
away more than half a million dollars 
(that can be traced) in his lifetime, and 
his son Arthur G. gave almost as much. 
The Poughkeepsie Vassars gave a lot, 
too; that name is on Vassar Hospital, 
Vassar College, Vassar Institute. You 
look around the town almost in vain for 
plaques telling you that a Smith gave 
this or that; the only two we found 
were one small monument in a park and 
the cornerstone of the local YMCA. 
There was quite a story behind that 
park. William bought the land and gave 
it to the city, on the express stipulation 
that if the city ever knowingly allowed 
anyone to sell or even give a drink of 
alcoholic liquor on said land, the city 
would lose that park. 

A Presbyterian, William Smith con- 
tributed some two-thirds of the money 
raised to build the present First Presby 
terian Church, and he bought the 
Manse. He also paid off the indebted- 


| ness of the Hedding M. E. Church, and 


part, is ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS and supplies a food | 


the A. M. E. Zion Church, and gave the 
town its City Home Infirmary. He is 
said to have given $185,000 for the 
building and maintenance of the local 
YMCA and he established a “Y” boys’ 
camp. He doubled the size of the Old 
Ladies Home in Trinity Square, and 
endowed it forever. No man, no family. 


| ever did more for any city. 


The firm today gives a minimum of 
five percent of its profits to one cause or 
another; the cause may be anything 
from a local hospital to a missionary 
in San Domingo. That five percent is 
law; how much more they give, only 
and they aren't talking. 
William is asked to serve on every 
fund-raising committee in town; he has 
a way of saying, “Now look. I’m too 
busy to be of much to use to you, right 
now. You fellows go ahead and raise 
what you can, and I'll double every 
dollar you get.” 

Rather unusual—and 
Christianity! 

He gives a lot through the Presby- 
terian (USA) Board of National Mis- 
sions, on which he has served since 
1929. We checked up with a mutual 
friend on that Board, who told us, “Bill 
Smith really serves. He’s been trying to 
get off the Board since 1929; says he’s 
been on it too long, it’s time to give 
the younger fellows a chance, and so 


rather good 





help it. Not because of what he gives, 
but because of what he does. He works 
at it...” His proudest accomplishment 
as Moderator of the North River Presby- 
tery is that he gets the business over 
with and adjourned by 3:30 p.m., in- 
stead of six. His pet religious worry: the 
absence of the younger generation in 
the pews. His pet hope for Protestant- 
ism: unification. 

When we turned from talking about 
religion in the church to religion in 
business, he really took the ball and 
ran with it. Did he believe it possible 
to practice Christianity in business? 

“I do, sir. Don’t get me wrong, now; 
I’m not bragging. But go around this 
plant for yourself, and talk to the folks, 
and you'll find we've been practicing it, 
or at least trying to practice it, ever 
since the business was started. It’s as 
much a family affair for the employes 
around here as it is for the employers. 
You know, a Smith Brother has always 
mixed the essential oils in our formula; 
it’s a secret, passed down from father to 
son. But it’s no secret that we have also 
been mixing essential, practical Christi- 
anity in our relations with our em- 
ployees. It works, beautifully.” 

But—how? 

“Well, we’ve tried to treat every em- 
ployee as we would like to be treated 
if circumstances were reversed. Our 
employees are only organized in a social 
way, such as Ye Smith Brothers Olde 
Timers Club, an envied group of em- 
ployees of twenty years, or more, serv- 
ice. You see, emp!'oyees seek a fair wage, 
consideration and, above all, security! 
We try to offer that.” 

“I guess you've never had a strike?” 

“Strikes? Why would our people 
strike?” 

“But you do have grievances?” 

“Oh, yes, that happens in the best 
of families. But my door is always open 


to any employee who is not satisfied’ 


with a foreman’s decision or that of any 
other executive. 

“This is a seasonal business. It fol- 
lows the rise and fall of the common 
cold; we’re rushed in winter, slack in 
summer. There are 221 people in this 
plant dependent on what they make, 
for food, clothing and shelter—and they 
have to have that, not just in our busy 
season, but all year ‘round. They need 
pay envelopes from January to Decem- 
ber—and they get them. We offer all 
employees 52 weeks pay every year 
whether we're rushed or slow. (Not 
many industries we know even try to 
match that!) - 

“Every employee goes on two weeks’ 
vacation—with four weeks’ pay in his 
pocket. Pay for the week he’s just 
worked, two weeks’ pay for the vaca- 
tion period, and one week’s bonus. We 
don’t force them just to punch a time 
clock; we offer a bonus for getting 
here on time, and do they get here! 
We have savings plans, retirement 
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plans, government bond plans. We... 
this sounds a little like blowing our own 
horn, doesn’t it?” 

To us, it didn’t; we were so engrossed 
in the story that we'd even forgotten 
what time it was. He looked at his 
watch .. . he had another man waiting 
to see him now... sorry... - 

“Come again. We expect to be here 
a hundred years from now, in 2047. 
Grow a beard, and come up to the two 
hundredth birthday party . . . So 


lon ; 
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We expect there will be such a party; 
they'll still be there, if they go on as 
they've been going for the last century. 
Some new Smith will be mixing the 
“essential oils.” The little black cough 
drops will still be selling by the billion— 
a nickel a box, if the Smiths have any- 
thing to say about it. For this is the 
kind of business—the kind of public 
relations and employee-interest—that 
lasts. Canny, and Presbyterian, the 
James Smith who looked up at the 
brewery and hated it founded his house 
upon a rock; against that house, the 
fickle winds of greed, the restlessness 
of labor, will be powerless against it. 
For this is an ideal mixing of the 
essential oils of faith, the perfect blend- 
ing of the ideal and the practical. 


MISS GARTH 
(Continued from page 19) 


and flashing jewelry. Little cries of 
greeting sounded above the steady hum 
of conversation. 

Miss Garth unconsciously smoothed 
the lines of her own black’ crepe dress 
and, despite her worry, her pulse quick- 
ened. She recalled evenings when she 
had been a student or visitor in larger 
cities, gorging herself on music as 
might a gourmand on old wines. She 
almost recaptured the image of a young 
man who thought Olie Garth was too 
serious about music. But not quite. 
The young man was too shadowy, too 
young, like a fragment of a story read 
long ago. Memories . . . 

Several heads nodded, smiling, at 
Miss Garth. So many of them, parents 
and children, had been her pupils. She 
had worked faithfully with each one, 
even when she knew in her heart that 
they would not be Anton Borons. Had 
that been wrong? She did not know. 
Her sense of guilt was reserved for the 
others, the rare ones: the manager of 
this theater, Billy Teague; Maria Leska; 
Carl Schultz. . . . Carl was now Mr. 
Schultz, an attorney, running for the 
State Legislature. Maria had married 
a struggling young doctor. And Billy 
Teague, preferring the stage’s bright 
lights to the lonely studio, had returned 
presently to manage the Embassy. 

Still she would not regret the long 
years if she could feel that she had con- 
tributed something to music, even one 
real musician. She must not fail this 
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here is no more fitting memorial to our 
loved ones than a set of cathedral chimes in 
a churgh tower ... There are no finer chimes 
. . . for clarity of tone .. . for simplicity of 
design . . . for beauty of performance than 
MAAS Genuine Cathedral Chimes. 


The perfectly tuned, pure-toned MAAS Chimes 
will add immeasurably to your worship services 
... and our accumulated know-how makes it pos- 
sible to offer these Chimes at reasonable prices 
without sacrifice of quality. Indeed the quality of 
MAAS Chimes has been improved steadily and 
consistently until today there is no finer system 
available. 

Maas dealers everywhere are eager to show you how the Maas 
Chimes can be installed to best advantage and most economic- 


ally for you . . . Let us send you descriptive literature and the 
mame of our dealer in your vicinity. (Specify type of organ 


you have.) 
























“The Maas Electronic 
Chimes are deeply appre- 
ciated by our church folk, 
and by the people of our 
immediate community. 
They have been an excel- 
lent means of calling 
people to worship.”“—The 
Church of the Brethren, 
Lebanon, Penn. 
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BIBLE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Here is something new in a child’s book. The stirring experi- 
ences of boys and girls of Bible times are made real and vivid. 


The author, a mother and a leader in the 
field of Christian education, knows what 
interests children. She appreciates the 
parental desire for books that build Chris- 
tian character. These intensely interesting 
stories teach as well as entertain. Each nar- 
rative is illustrated with a beautiful full- 
page Bible picture in brilliant colors. The 
cover is a tough blue cloth, grained finish. 
The title is stamped in gold. Sallman’s new- 
est painting “Jesus, the Children’s Friend” 
is inset in a debossed panel. Price $1.50 
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_ Blackwood Bros LA 


12 10-inch records—24 songs 


No. 1 ‘‘Heaven Now Is In View,”’ 
“Echoes Of The Past.” 

No. 2 “On The Jericho Road,’’ 

“When He Put A Little Sun- 

shine In.”’ 

“Can He Depend On You,” 

‘There's A Little Pine Log 


Cabin 
No 4 “Kneel At The Cross,’ 

“Won't We Be Happy.’ 
“The Love Of God,”’ 
“If We Never Meet Again.’ 
“IT Won’t Have to Cross _ Alone,’ 
“}’ve Been Listening.’ 
“I’m Win nging My Way Back Home”’ 
“In The Garden’ 
“A Beautiful Life”’ 
“Keep On The Firing Line”’ 
“‘When He Calls I'll Fly Away” 
“The Old Rugged Cross” 
***Tis Wonderful to Me’”’ 
“When They Ring The Golden Bells”’ 
“When God Dips His Love In My Heart” 
“I Can Tell You The Time”’ 
“I’m Satisfied With Jesus’’ 
“Did You Ever Go Sailin’ "’ 


$1.00 caca 
6 for $5.00—12 for $10.00 
Order today from 


BLACKWOOD BROTHERS QUARTET 
Box 163-H. R. 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma and 
choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep is 
difficult because of the struggle to breathe, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Company for a FREE trial of the 
FRONTIER ASTHMA MEDICINE, a prepa- 
ration for temporary symptomatic relief of 
paroxysms of Bronchial Asthma. No matter 
where you live or whether you have faith in 
any medicine under the sun, send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Caution! Use only as directed. Address 


Frontier ASTHMA Co. 478-A FRONTIER BLDe. 
462 Niagara ST. BurFra_o 1, N. Y. 


DOL Mm TE aa 
LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


i Fascinating field. Design own wardrobe at consid- 
erable saving. Gain ee designing for oth- 
ers. It may lead tothril ling career—even & shopof 
your own some day. Basic “‘learn-by-doing’ course 

under guidance of qualified teachers provides ex- 
cellent starting point for a career. Send for 
free booklet, “A Career in Dress Designing.”” 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRESS DESIGN 
Se. Michigan Ave. Dept. 429C Chicago 5, lll. 


22 0 STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free booklet 
te of injurious effect of tobacco 
and of a treatment which hasreliev- 
ed many men. Caution: 
Use only as directed. FREE 

30 Years in Business BOOK 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 

139 Clayton, Sta., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


5,000 worxers WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or Scripture PERMA Plaques 
scripture calendars, greeting cards. Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN CO. 
Dept. 95, 542 $. Dearborn St. Chicago S, tll. 


Sell Personal 
.< HRISTMAS 
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SAMPLES 


Turn your spare 

oat hoursintocash— 

<~ callonfriends and 

+ business people. 
Show these lovely new 

Personal Christmascards 
with name-imprinted. Gor- 
geous designs sell fast at 50 for 
$1 and 25 for$1. Every sale pays you 
handsome profit. No experience needed. 
Box Assortments Boost Earnings 
Make — money sellin 2 Ae 0 $1Christ- 
mas card assortments. ligious Christmas, 
“Oilette’’, Everyday cards, ete. QUICK 
CASH PLAN for churches, lodges. FREE 
SAMPLES of Personal cards. Write today! 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. 
49 Monroe Av., Dept.8-36, Rochester 2, 
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time. She must not fail with Johnny 
Miles. 

Now Billy Teague was on the stage, 
jovially plump and bald, welcoming the 
audience. Billy was part of Miss Garth’s 
plan, although he had sounded sur- 
prised by her call. 

Billy Teague was reminding. his 
neighbors what a privilege was theirs, 
to be able to listen to the artistry of 
Anton Boron, to have the celebrated 
pianist in their town. And here 
he was! 

Yes, there he was—tall, dark, poised, 
smiling with a professional charm. And 
there it was—the spark in Anton Boron’s 
dark eyes. 


Johnny Miles whispered, “He looks | 


just like he did in Melody Master.” 

Miss Garth nodded, frowning. She 
had seen the film. In it Anton Boron 
had played two selections, each one 
followed immediately by an orchestra 
blaring into swing, as if the film’s pro- 
ducers feared that classics which had 
endured for scores of years would be 
unable to stand on their own for an- 
other hour. 

Anton Boron’s hands curved over the 
keys until he caught the audience in a 
moment of silence, then struck the firsi 
note surely, impeccably. Olie Garth 
drifted into the tinkling Old World of 
Scarlatti, forgetting even Johnny Miles 
during those minutes. 


HE told Johnny during the inter- 
mission, “You are going to meet-him 
backstage after the recital, Johnny.” 

The boys head jerked around. 
“Huh?” 

“Anton Boron. Mr. Teague has ar- 
ranged for you to meet Anton Boron 
after the recital.” 

His blue eyes increased in round- 
ness. “What for?” 

She could not say to a boy, “So you 
will be inspired to become another 
Anton Boron.” She said: “Great musi- 
cians like to meet others with talent. 
Perhaps he will want to hear you play.” 

“Oh, no!” Johnny slowly shook his 
head. “I can’t play for him!” 

“Of course you can. He would see 
that you are young.” 

Johnny’s eves stared hypnotically at 
the great black piano on the stage. Miss 
Garth seitled back, not wholly re- 
laxed but ‘eeling that her last card had 
been vlayed. Factors beyond her con- 
trol—4nt™ Boron’s manner, the strange 
reaction of an adolescent male—would 
decide if any trace of her existence 
were to survive. 

The second half of the program 
should have impressed the boy more 
than the first. Boron’s fingers leaped, 
caressed, flashed, out-racing the eye. 
The audience thundered applause at 
the finish. Some shouted and some 
whistled. Boron played two, three, four 
encores, his dark face flushed either 
from the reception or from the emotion 
of playing. Chopin’s Fantasie-Im- 
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ASTHMATIC PASTILLES 
Have been giving relief to sufferers for 
over 100 years, At all drug stores or send 
for free sample. 


SAMUEL KIDDER & CO., Inc., Milford, N. H. 


For fine spare-time income show Blue- 
bird Christmas and Greeting Card As- 
sortments, 
—to friends, neighbors, co-workers. No 
experience needed. Write for samples on 
approval. If friends don’t snap them up 
return at our expense. BLU 
STUDIOS, Dept. C-15, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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There’s lots of it 
waiting for you in 
your own community 
and you can claim 
your share quickly 
and easily. 


You choose the time— 
Christian Herald pro- 
vides the plan— 
together they bring 
results that will help 
fill the empty corners 
of your pocketbook. 
Just think of all the 
extra things you'd like; 
here’s the answer to how 
you can get them. 


A minute of your time 
right now, in sending the 
coupon below, will prove 
to you how easy it is. 
Fill it in now and mail 
it today: 

Desk 847, CHRISTIAN HERALD 


27 East 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me full details about 
how I can share in “Found Money”. 
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ptu left his admirers too limp to 
demand more. 

Miss Garth gripped Johnny’s hand 
as the theater began to empty. “Here 
we go, Johnny.” 

Johnny Miles followed reluctantly, 
his face pale. The door opened at the 
left of the stage when they were well 
down the aisle. Billy Teague’s bald 
head popped out. 

Billy Teague saw them, and grinned. 
“Hurry up, please! Boron’s wife is with 
him. They haven’t had their dinner!” 

Olie Garth made her mistake then. 
As Billy Teague held open the door for 
her to enter; she let go of Johnny’s 
hand. There was a scurrying sound. 
‘When she looked around, the boy’s 
heels were flashing up the long aisle. 

“Johnny—!” 

A lifetime of hope went into her soft, 
pleading cry. But Johnny was disap- 
pearing into the throngs at the exits. 
Olie Garth stared, crushed, across the 


ES rising expanse of emptied seats. 
toe Billy Teague’s shining forehead 
zi wrinkled. His round shoulders lifted 


and fell in a slight gesture. “We must 
hurry!” he whispered, and urged Miss 
Garth up the steps to the wings. 

“Here she: is,” Billy Teague said. 
“Miss Garth—Mr. and Mrs. Boron.” 

A lovely dark-haired woman in a 
flame-colored gown stood beside Anton 
Boron. 

“Tm sorry!” whispered Miss Garth, 
close to tears. “Johnny’s gone. He ran 
away.” 

Anton Boron’s dark brows lifted as 
he pressed her hand. “I beg your 
pardon?” 

“Johnny, the boy I wanted to meet 
you. He has talent—I know he has! 
But he was frightened—and ran off!” 





WHERE TWO WAYS MET 
(Continued from page 37) 


taken care of. My brother talked about 
it with me a few nights before he was 
taken sick. Are you sure it wasn’t at- 
tended to?” 

“Tm positive. Several notices were 
sent, but our office received no ac- 
knowledgment of them.” 

“Suppose you come back to the house 
with me now. I can look through miy 
brother’s papers.” 

At the house again the two men went 
to the neat little study where the 
deceased had had his desk, now piled 
high with unopened letters. The brother 
sat down, glanced hastily through the 
pile of accumulated mail and selected 
the envelopes bearing the Harris Chal- 
mers’ return address. 

“Yes, here they are,” he said as he 
laid them on the desk, studying the 
dates on the postmarks. He knit his 
brows a moment, then unlocked a 
drawer and drew out his brother’s 
checkbook, turning over the leaves 


rapidly: 
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The pianist threw back his dark 
head, laughing. “I do not blame him!” 
Then he patted Miss Garth’s small hand 
gently before releasing it. “But do not 
worry. Johnny will come back, if he 
is a musician. You can bring him to 
the hotel tomorrow morning, perhaps.” 
The twinkling dark eyes softened. “I 
am more interested in you, Miss Garth.” 

The last part did not strike home 
immeditaely. Then Miss Garth gasped 
faintly. “Me—?” 

Anton Boron nodded. “Yes, I knew 
there must be a Miss Garth’ in this 
town. The audience told me.” 

Billy Teague said, grinning proudly: 
“You filled most of those seats tonight, 
Miss Garth. All your old pupils were 
on hand.” 

“Oh!” Miss Garth glanced with 
startled eyes at Billy, and at the lovely 
dark-haired woman in the flame-colored 
gown, who was also smiling, and back 
to Anton Boron. “Oh, I-I—” She gave 
up completely. 

“Often I have wanted to meet you,” 
Anton Boron said quietly. “We artists, 
we think we are something. But we do 
not fool ourselves. ... No, I am not 
joking. We know all the time that 
without the Miss Garths there could 
be no Anton Borons.” 

The great pianist stepped back, 
tucking his wife’s hand under his arm, 
and bowed in a gallant, delightful ges- 
ture. “Will you do us the honor of 
dining with us, Miss Garth?” 

“I—I guess so.” Miss Garth’s ankles 
threatened to crumple. Her lips trem- 
bled in what she imagined to be a 
smile. Then her mind cleared, as in 
one great flash, and her voice came 
back, strong and sure. “I mean—I'd 
love to!” 


“Yes, here is the check!” he said. 
“The date of the first notice and the 
check all made out and signed. That 
must have been the last thing he did. 
We found him fallen forward on his 
desk, pen in hand, the night he was 
taken sick. None of us thought to look 
into his affairs to see if there was any- 
thing that needed immediate attention. 
Joseph was always so methodical.” 

He sat for a moment in deep thought. 

“This check would not be good now, 
of course, and the natural process of 
the law would bring it under the juris- 
diction of the managers of. the estate. 
But since that would take some time, 
and you are in haste to return, and 
since it was our fault in a way that 
this was not paid before, I can give you 
my personal check in full settlement. 
Would that be satisfactory?” 

Paige accepted the check with a sigh 
of relief, feeling sure that his boss 
would be more than pleased. 

On the train that night, Paige Madi- 
son spent some time in prayer. The 
events of the day had somehow brought 
Christ closer to him. June Culbertson, 
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SPOT REDUCER 


Like a magic wand, the ‘‘Spot Reducer’’ 
obeys your every wish. Most any part of your 
body where it is loose and flabby, wherever 
you have extra weight and inches, the ‘‘Spot 
Reducer’’ can aid you in acquiring a youth- 
. ful, 
figure. The beauty of this 
scientifically designed Re- 
> ducer is that the method 
is so simple and easy, the 
results quick, sure and 
- harmless. No exercises or 
® starvation diets. No steam- 
* baths, drugs or laxatives. 
s, Thousands have lost 
weight this way—in hips, 
~ abdomen, legs, arms, etc. 
) The same method used by 
many stage, screen and ra- 
dio personalities and lead- 
# ing reducing salons. The 
% ‘Spot Reducer’? can be 
7 used in your spare time, 
in the privacy of your own 
room. It breaks down fatty 
tissues, tones the muscles 


slender and graceful 





and flesh, and the in- 
creased, awakened blood 
circulation carries away 


waste fat. Two weeks aft- 
er using the ‘‘Spot Re- 
ducer,’’ look in the mirror 
and see a more glamorous, 
better, firmer, slimmer fig- 
ure that will delight you. 
es | You have nothing to lose 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
‘up to *100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, 2182 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 
65 to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to 
$100 a month for disability, new surgi- 
cal benefits, up to $100 a month for 
hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 


And the cost is omly 1 cent a day, 
$3.65 a year! . 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical examina- 
tion—no agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—.and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 
















































JUST SHOW friends our beautiful 
Christmas Cards. Astounding values 
in Name-Imprinted Christmas 
Folders, 50 for $1 and up. Gorgeous 
designs. Big money-makers. Easy 
to earn plenty cash taking orders. 
ne 


FREE sare? 


| of Artists’ Reproductions . . . Oilette, 
Fiesta and other fast-selling $1 assort- 
- ments; also Gift Wrappings and Sta- 
tionery. Big money easy and quick! 
Send for our 21-card Christmas assort- 
ment on approval. WRITE TODAY. 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 
708 Adams Street, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be 
annoyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 






DIGESTIVE TRAGT 


And Stop Dosing Your Stomach 
With Soda and Alkalizers 


Don’t expect to get relief from headache, sour stom- 
ach, gas and bad breath by taking soda and other alka- 
lizers if the cause of your trouble is constipation. 

Ingthis case, — real trouble is not in the stomach 
at all. But in the intestinal tract where 80% of your 
food is digested. And when the lower part gets blocked 
food may fail to digest properly. 

What you want for real relief is something to “un- 
block” your lower intestinal tract. Something to clean 
it out effectively—help Nature get back on her feet. 

Get Carter’s Pills right now. Take them as directed. 
They gently and effectively “unblock” your digestive 
tract. This permits all 5 of Nature’s own digestive 
juices to mix better with your food. 

sham genuine relief from indigestion so you can 
feel really good again. 

Get Carter’s Pills at any drugstore today. “Unblock” 
your intestinal tract for real relief from indigestion. 
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Don’t Neglect Slipping 


“UNBLOCK” 2 


he knew, would understand, She had 
spoken of these same truths that had so 
stirred him at the funeral services. 

Her. brief letter was waiting for him 
the next morning when he got home 
to breakfast. Eagerly he tore it open 
and was filled with disappointment 
when he read that she was away. He 
was cheered, however, that she had 
remembered to send the poem. As he 
read it through, he could almost hear 
her voice saying the words. 

Back in his office he found a pile of 
mail that had to be attended to at once, 
and he and his secretary were deep in 
dictation when there came a call from 
Mr. Chalmers: “Madison come yet? 
Send him in at once!” 


66 ELL, Madison, I hope you had 

a successful trip. What about 
the Washburn case? Did you serve the 
foreclosure?” 

“No,” said Paige. “I didn’t.” 

“You didn’t!” snapped Chalmers. “I 
thought I told you—” 

“Washburn is dead,” 
solemnly. 

“Dead?” shouted Chalmers. 
said so?” 

“I went to his funeral. It was quite 
unintentional.” And he told how he 
had been ushered into the home before 
he realized what was going on, and of 
what had transpired later. When he 
had finished, Paige laid down the 
check. 

Chalmers picked it up, cleared his 
throat. “Well, I guess you have done 
fairly well with your first commission, 
Madison,” he said and waved his hand 
in dismissal. 

All during that day Paige could not 
banish from his mind the look on his 
boss’s face when he got the news of 
payment instead of foreclosure. Queer 
that Chalmers should fee] disappointed. 
There wouldn’t be any reason why he 
should want to foreclose—or was there? 

That night, after dinner, Paige went 
to his room to write to June. He de- 
scribed his experience with the “fore- 
closure” in Boston, then told her of the 
curious manner in which he had sensed 
God’s presence at the funeral. 

He continued: “Maybe you think I 
am crazy, but it seemed that God was 
with me on the train coming home. And 
He has been beside me in everything 
I’ve done since. Now I know the ‘peace’ 
and ‘rest’ your poem talks about. It’s a 
joy such as I never felt before. And 
why am I telling you this? Because you 
were the one who introduced me to 
this subject, and pointed the way. Tell 
me, was this experience I had some- 
thing real or just a figment of an over- 
worked imagination?” 

He brought her up to date on the 
Shambleys. “They seem to be getting 
well fast, and the father has a job. The 
doctor okayed it; Shambley started 
Monday in a filling station.” 

Paige went to sleep soon after that. 


said Paige 
“Who 
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His spirit now was soothed and content. 
It was not until the next morning that 
he remembered having promised to 

y tennis that afternoon with Reva 
Chalmers. She had pulled him into it 
—scofing, however, when he said he 
would have time for only a few sets, 
as he had to spend the evening getting 
his Sunday-school lesson ready for his 
class of boys. 

Reva proved to be a fairly good 
player, and gave him good opposition. 
When they finished, Paige escorted her 
down to the club, declined the offer of 
drinks. “You. know I told you I had 
other things to do,” he said with a grin. 

“Oh, that’s silly on a lovely day like 
this. Let the old Bible go and have a 
good time with me,” she pleaded. 

“Sorry, but thanks for the game,” he 
said and left. 

Reva sat gloomily on the club ve- 
randa and took a drink. Then she 
slammed into her car and whizzed off. 
She wasn’t sure that Paige was not just 
a waste of time. There were plenty of 
other fellows who were ready to join 
in with any whim she happened to 
have, and didn’t have to go off and 
study the Bible! But, she reflected, he 
was intriguing, and stunningly hand- 
some! 

On the way home an idea struck her. 
She took it immediately to her father. 
“Dad,” she burst out as she entered the 
house, “I played tennis with your hand- 
some assistant manager today, and do 
you know, I think he’s sweet—but he 
needs to be humanized. Give me the 
job of educating him, and I can make 
him quite easy for you to manage, ready 
for the hardest proposition you could 
hand him.” 

“Oh, you don’t say! And how could 
you bring all that about?” His tone was 
amused. 

“Why, you see, Dad, I’ve been get- 
ting quite a line on Paige Madison. 
He's not half bad! All he needs is a 
different point of view. Do you know 
why he can’t accept all of the invita- 
tions I've given him? He’s going to 
teach a Sunday-school class tomorrow, 
and tonight he must study the lesson.” 

“Well, they do claim there are some 
very wise sayings in the Bible,” said 
Mr. Chalmers amusedly. “But what do 
you want me to do about it? I can’t call 
Paige Madison into my office Monday 
morning and tell him I don’t want him 
to read the Bible any more, can I?” 

“Silly! Of course not. But you can 
get him away from here on a vacation, 
and arrange it so I come along, and 
thus get a chance to work on him. 
Didn’t you say you needed to get away 
somewhere and rest? And you also said 
you couldn’t get away from your busi- 
ness. Why not therefore take your 
business with you? You could tell Paige 
you weren’t well, that the doctor want- 

you to have a change, and that 
you would need Paige to go along with 
you. Then a few days later I would 
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come down. How about it? Good 
idea?” 

Chalmers smiled. “Could be,” he 
said. “Tl think it over.” 

A few days later he asked his doctor 
to come to the office; he wanted the 
whole working staff to know he had 
been there. Then he sent for Paige. 

“Well, Madison,” he said in a con- 
fidential tone, “I’ve just had a visit from 
my doctor.” He paused to let that 
sink in. 

“Doctor?” said Paige with concern. 
“Why, are you sick, sir?” 

“Well, not exactly sick,” said Chal- 
mers. “This is a matter of prevention. 
The doctor wants me to spend some 
weeks at the shore, and to go at once— 
that is, within a few days.” 

“Oh?” said Paige trying to sound 
sympathetic. “That sounds like a pleas- 
ant cure.” 

“Well, what bothers me, Madison, is 
that it means going away from my busi- 
ness right at a critical time. If I could 
take someone with me who is capable 
of handling some things with me.. . 
I was wondering about you, Madison? 
Would you like to go along? You 
wouldn’t find the work too strenuous. 
Plenty of time for swimming and read- 
ing. How about it?” 

“I would be glad to go during the 
week,” said Paige, “but I can’t be away 
on Sundays. You see, I’ve promised to 
teach a class of boys at Sunday school— 
and I can’t go back on my promise. If 
you want me on that condition I'll be 
with you.” 

Chalmers narrowed his eyes and 
looked keenly at Paige. “Well, Madi- 
son, I’ve been hiring men for a good 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS 
(Continued from page 25) 


around the room. The chairs are light 
green, the table light green with an 
ivory top and a cross of red tulips. 
There is a: black-board, a small set of 
hanging shelves, and a picture of a 
wonderful angel guarding a little girl 
through a wonderful wood. On the 
inside of the door are two big red 
tulips in the panels, a cross of small 
yellow tulips above, and the words, 
“Little Chapel of the Flowers.” With 
considerable expenditure of elbow 
grease, the whole room is kept clean 
and tidy. 

We have a large bulletin board. Pic- 
tures to illustrate the lessons have been 
purchased, but more were cut from 
calendars, magazines and papers left 
by the younger children. Mounted on 
colored paper, our pictures enjoy addi- 
tional beauty and longer life. At Christ- 
mas and Easter, all the children in the 
Sunday school crowd into our little 
room to see them, and many a grown- 
up comes too. 

Our window, which came later, is 
composed of pictures of people who 
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many years; you are the first who ever 
attempted to dictate terms to me. My 
employees generally are glad to get my 
terms—and they never lose out by it 
either. But I guess this time you win.” 

That night Reva got her father into 
a corner of his library and asked him 
the outcome of his interview with Paige. 
He told her and she was greatly dis- 
appointed. 

“Dad, I don’t think you do as well 
with that stubborn guy as I do.” 

“Well, I never have coaxed anyone 
to do a job for me before, and I de- 
clare I never will again—not even for 
you. I’ve never met his like before.” 

“Well, you see, Dad, that’s why I 
wanted you to get him. There aren't 
many like Paige and Id like to conquer 
him and make him do what we want 
him to do, and like it. See, Dad?” 

“Yes, I see. But I don’t think you 
do. That fellow has what is called 
‘strength of character.’ I can’t help 
but admire him, even when he makes 
me mad as a hatter.” 

“Well, Dad, I may not have that 
‘strength of character’, but I’ve got 
something else. They call it ‘glamor 
nowadays, and you just wait till I try 
that on him! It’s going to be my spe- 
cial mission to make him forget his old 
Bible, and really have a good time, 
By the second Saturday he'll be ready 
to telephone his mother or somebody 
to take over that class for him.” 

“Okay, kitten, hop to it and do your 
best—or your worst. But I tell you 
truly, I’m not so sure you can do any- 
thing with that stubborn lad, and I 
hate to see you disappointed.” 

(To be continued) 


have lived for Jesus. Traced from li- 
brary books, backgrounds sketched in, 
outlines drawn with India ink, they are 
painted in water colors, painted a sec-. 
ond time, and inked again. The paper 
is the rolled, white table-covering used 
at church suppers. The painted sheet 
and a plain sheet .to back it are put 
between two sheets of glass and fitted 
into the window frame. Some of the 
panels are historical, some form the 
legends and folk tales of our faith, but 
all carry stories, and these stories are 
regarded as treats by the girls. 

A few weeks ago I heard an adoles- 
cent from another church make a dis- 
paraging remark about the dullness of 
Sunday school to a group of girls, one 
of whom was Mary Jane. “Not our 
Sunday school,” she cried with enthusi- 
asm. “Our Sunday school is swell! 
And you just ought to see our room! 
It’s prettier than the church!” 

On that first morning I told my girls 
I wanted them to become Christians, 
Christian ladies, and, if we had any 
time left over, Baptists. 

The “lady” part was greeted with 
loud groans, but it has been more fun 
than they expected. It involves lec- 
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tures on personal cleanliness and the 
social as well as religious graces, but 
it also includes parties, picnics and a 
practical application of the Golden 
Rule. 

The “Christian” part comes slowly. 
I too am learning—and more as a teach- 
er than I ever did as a pupil. I talk to 
the girls in my own language, and many 
times what I say is over their heads. 
When that happens they stop me, and 
we explain things. How many words, 
phrases, sentences and ideas we have 
hacked from their original blocks and 
carved into modern idiom (and some- 
times modern slang) I do not know. 

Questions I could not answer were 
taken to the minister, and sometimes to 
the family doctor—who gave me the 
best advice, among other things, for 
the cure of fingernail-biting. 

By September we were good friends. 
The girls graduated into the Intermedi- 
ate Department, and I asked a ques- 
tion. “What would you like to study 
this year?” 

“We have the books,” they said list- 
lessly. 

They did not know it yet, but they 
had no quarterlies. So I had obtained 
permission from our superintendent to 
try a year’s experiment. 

“You have learned by heart the 
names of the books of the Bible,” I 
said. “Have you ever wondered what 
is in them all?” 

“Oh, yes!” eagerly. 

So began a year in an almost un- 
charted wilderness. When the Sunday 
school book had said, “With what is 
your head anointed?__(See Psalms 
23:5),” they had filled in “Oil,” fin- 
ished their lesson and closed the Bible, 
feeling that, while it told all the an- 
swers if you matched up the numbers 
correctly, it was hopelessly dull and 
disconnected. I knew they lacked any 
idea of the sweep and sequence of 
events in the Bible. I wanted them to 
become curious about it, to read it for 
themselves and to get: some practice 
in the much-neglected art of thinking. 

Now, on a bright September morn- 
ing, ten little girls opened their Bibles 
and read, “In the beginning God . . .” 
One of them told the story of creation 
as she remembered it from the primary 
department. 

“That isn’t what you learned in sci- 
ence class, is it?” I asked. Drusilla, who 
is interested in minerals and dinosaurs, 
told what they learned in science class. 
Here are two accounts of the begin- 
ning of things,” said I. “Which is 
right?” 

“The Bible,” ventured my lambs, but 
rather dubiously. 

“Have you ever thought they might 
both be right?” I explained how poets 
and scientists tell the same things in 
different ways. “The man who wrote 
the Bible story of creation was a poet. 
A little later another poet, speaking of 
God, wrote that a thousand years in 
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(No. 4 of a series) 


It is possible for Christian peo- 
ple everywhere to become part- 
ners with the Union as it still 
courageously and _ successfully 
raises a national standard against 
the liquor interests. An Annuity 
Contract written in your favor 
does not fluctuate in value. Is 
issued for any amount from $100 
upward. Requires no attention, 

ields a fixed annual income for 
life. Saves or reduces taxes. And 
imparts a sense of personal se- 
curity which adds years to life 
Sretonts. The National W.C, 
T.U. is backed by many thou- 
sands of members in state organ- 
izations from coast to coast, and 
by large assets entirely free fon 
debt. For full information, please 
write direct to Office of The 
Treasurer, Box H847 


WAT, a te 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 


. 


““*Here they come’’ — the Women's Temperance 
Crusade in December, 1873. ‘‘They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy." Ps. 126:5. 


Tue Crusading women met the very 
next morning at the Presbyterian Church 
for prayer. And such praying! It seemed 
that a tall cherub had flown from the pres- 
ence of God and touched their earnest lips 
with coals from off the heavenly altar. 
Headed then, by Mrs. Judge Thompson, 
singing “give tothe winds thy fears, hope 
and be undismayed,” and with Psalm 146 
as their guide, they marched forth. Their 
leader calmly directed: “Let us form in 
line, two and two, the small women in 
front, leaving the tall ones to bring up the 
rear. And let us at once proceed to our 
sacred mission, trusting alone in God.” 


Kneeling on the frozen pavement be- 
fore the first saloon, they prayed, long and 
fervently, then arose to go to another. But 
the saloonkeeper hastened to the door and 
called: “Wait a moment, ladies! Here, 
boys; help me roll these barrels out. I'm 
not going to ruin these women’s husbands 
and brothers and sons with any more 
liquor!” 


His customers fell to with a will, help- 
ing him smash in every cask-head at the 
gutter—and “The Women’s Whisky War” 
was on! 


Saloon after saloon closed its doors 
through the power of prayer alone. “The 
first eddy of that Whirlwind of the Lord,” 
as Frances Willard named it, gained such 
impetus that, within fifty days, the liquor 
trafic had been swept out of two hundred 
and fifty towns and villages in twenty-three 
states. Nothing could stop such devotion. 
They organized The Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union after the Crusade at 
Fredonia, New York, the movement spread- 
ing from there like wildfire into every state 
from coast to coast. 


UNION 


HEADQUARTERS: 1730 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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warns AL WILLIAMS 


Nationally Known Sys- 
temic Conditioner who : 
Has Directed Health @ 
Improvement Programs 
for More than 50,000 
Men and Women. 


DON’ T let early age overtake you! Don’t lose youthful 
vigor and enthusiasm with the Soet years of life still 
shee! Fortify your body against Colds, Constipation, 

eadaches, Stomach and Liver disorders, Fatigue, Poor 
Cireutation, Excess Weight, and other self created ail- 
ments by employing the same proven systemic condition- 
ing methods that thousands of other men and women 
from 18 te 80 have successfully applied. 


Try This Way of Living 
for Just 90 Days! 


If you are run down, tired, “half sick’”’ most of the 
time—and if you seek renewed vigor and health improve- 
ment—let Al Williams teach 


Learn to Combat | You how to correct your living 
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His sight are as a few hours in our 
time; so in God’s sight billions of years 
may be as six days.” 

Every science-class theory of creation 
was trotted out, but behind each ex- 
planation lay the inexplicable. We 
were back at the unknown beginning, 
and “In the beginning God,” the Cre- 
ator. That was basic. 

The Bible I used was another thorn 
in their sides. To them a Bible was a 
black book with gold lettering on the 
cover and “King James Translation” 
printed on the title page. My Bible 
had a red cover and was printed like 
an ordinary book instead of in chapters 
and verses. Children are born con- 
servatives, and it was a struggle to con- 
vince them of its orthodoxy. 

No homework was issued that year, 
but they were encouraged to read fur- 
ther anything they were curious about. 
As time went on they began to report 
discoveries in class. Carol Ann read the 
Book of Ruth after we had discussed it. 
Janet and Carolyn, one moist Sunday 
afternoon, sat down and in cold blood 
read to each other all one-hundred- 
and-fifty of the Psalms. From questions 
on the best way to read the Bible 
through, I know there is more than 
nibbling going on at the present time. 

Each book we studied was prefaced 
by a short account of where, when, by 
whom and for what purpose it was 
written, if such knowledge were avail- 
able. When we came to a story with 
which they were familiar, the children 
told it in their own words. 

“Joseph was sold into Egypt,” re- 
counted Elizabeth one day. “His mas- 
ter’s wife fell for him, but he wouldn’t 
go along so she got mad and had him 
tossed into jail.” 

“Hey!” cried Catherine Ann a little 
further on. “Last year you told us God 
wants us to love everybody, and here’s 
Jehovah killing the Phili-what-you-call- 
ems, and fighting all the time. What 
goes on?” The Bible, I had been 
taught, is the record of man’s search 
for the true nature of God. Catherine 
had discovered this for herself and her 
classmates. 

They explained nine of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and there followed the in- 
evitable. “What,” inquired Drusilla, 
“does ‘thou shalt not commit adultery’ 
mean?” When this was explained in its 
Old Testament relation to married life, 
the girls mused thoughtfully, “It must 
be wrong for people to get all those 
divorces like they do in Hollywood.” 

As the Book of Job approached, I was 
terrified at the thought of introducing 
to children what learned doctors of 
divinity have squabbled over for years. 
It was a pleasant surprise. Most of the 
girls knew that good people suffered. 
They discussed Job, admired the poetry 
profoundly, and came to the very_adult 
conclusion that the good little girls are 
not always handed the lollipops of life. 
Job was good, they decided, because 
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he loved God and realized that the 
best in him was little enough to offer 
God. “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him”—and we looked ahead a bit 
to another Man in a dark spring gar- 
den, praying for the passing of a cup 
He knew He must drain to the bitterest 
dregs. 

We finished the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha. The God idea in their 
minds had grown from Jehovah of the 
thunderbolts to the God of mercy and 
promise. The stage was set for Jesus 
and our Father in Heaven. 


HERE followed a six-weeks review 
to take care of some more or less 
habitual absentees, who seem to thaw 
out and return with the spring. To my 
complete astonishment, the children 
themselves requested that the review 
material be written on the blackboard, 
procured notebooks and copied it down. 
After every important point, every be- 
loved poem or story, they put a notation 
of the place where it might be found 
in their Bibles. Space was left for the 
later pasting in of illustrating pictures. 
Then we had a “popularity contest,” 
each girl choosing her favorite man, 
woman and book of the Old Testament, 
and giving reasons for her choice. Ruth 
and David won in the personality con- 
test, with Moses as runner-up on David. 
Ruth had no near rivals, although Cath- 
erine Ann voted for the “great woman” 
of Second Kings. The Psalms and 
Samuel won in the book section, while 
Carol Ann clung loyally to Ruth, and 
one vote was cast for Isaiah. 

None of them recognized the year’s 
test as such. It began as a pleasure 
excursion, a week-day trip to the lo- 
cal Synogogue. The young Rabbi 
took them through the building, opened 
the tabernacle, lifted out the Torah, 
read from it, and taught them to say 
“Jesus” and “Jerusalem” in Hebrew. 


Although he was unconscious of it, his’ 


kind dark eyes became part of their 
mental picture of the Rabbi of Naz- 
areth. In the course of their tour he 
asked them numerous questions about 
the Old Testament, and their answers 
pleased him. “You Protestant Chris- 
tians certainly know your Bible,” he 
said. 

The girls had passed. The Jews had 
passed too. As we drove home, I was 


silently convulsed by the conversation , 


his charmed young guests were carry- 
ing on in the crowded back seat. 
“Hmmm, I thought all Rabbis were fat 
old men with long white beards,” said 
one wondering voice, “and he was—” 
Chorus: “Super!” 

We visited two other local churches 
that spring. Other races as well as other 
creeds are included in their plans for 
future tours. They consider the other 
churches beautiful, but they are agreed 
in liking their own best. 

When September came again, our 
year’s experiment in teaching sans quar- 
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terly. had been extended indefinitely, 
and we began on the four Gospels. 

One day, after a New Testament- 
dominated winter, Dorothy demanded, 
“What’s the use of being good all your 
life, if God forgives your sins just be- 
cause you're sorry for them before you 
die?” 

“We said good-bye last June,” I said, 
“to a man who was good all his life. 
You know what he has meant to each 
of you, and his life is the best reason 
I can give for doing good all your lives, 
not just being sorry at the end so as 
to get into Heaven. Of course, God for- 
gives us whenever we come to Him, 
but then we come to Him empty- 
handed. Think how much more you 
will have done for God if you can 
show Him many long, faithful years of 
service to His cause on earth.” They 
sat with tears in their eyes, thinking of 
their friend Mr. Hunter. 


BEGINNER 
» AND PRIMARY 
GRADED LESSONS 


by STANDARD 


Children’s QUARTERLIES, PAPERS, ACTIVITY BOOKS _ 
Teachers’ QUARTERLIES, CLASS PICTURES AND SONGBOOKS 


Delightful new features—all prepared with two 
main objects in mind... Bible facts and attractiveness to 
child. ALL Bible stories, carefully selected for the child’s 
age, ability and need. Each lesson shows how it affects 


About a month ago, I asked the ques- 
tion I had asked them first: “What kind 
of person is a Christian?” 

“A Christian,” said Carolyn prompt- 
ly, “loves God.” 

The others chimed in. “A Christian 
loves Jesus. A Christian loves all his 
fellow-men everywhere.” 

“Does a Christian ever break one of 
the Ten Commandments?” I needled 
gently. 

Twelve young ladies in their early 
teens were deeply shocked at my stu- 
pidity. “When you love someone,” they 
informed me, “you never do anything 
to hurt that person.” 


WOULD have been satisfied if six 

of my girls had joined the church 
this Easter. Elizabeth is a Greek Ortho- 
dox Catholic who comes to us because 
her own faith lacks representation in 
Middletown, and we are not proselyt- 
ing. Meta, Marjorie and Eleanor have 
been moving. These four had to be 
counted out of the sixteen to which we 
had grown from a registration of six 
three years before. Twelve were left 
to make a decision taking considerable 
courage on the part of a_ potential 
Baptist. When I pushed into the rob- 
ing room after the deacons had voted, 
and counted ten of my girls being 
measured for their baptismal gowns, I 
almost burst with pride. 

Easter was a lovely, warm spring 
day. Alone in their loved room, they 
lighted the candles on the little altar. 
Clothes covered every chair, so they 
knelt in their black robes on the floor. 
“Dear Father in Heaven, please give 
us all the courage we will need today,” 
prayed Drusilla. “Dear Jesus, help us 
to grow up to be the kind of women 
you want us to be,” begged Mary Jane. 
Kneeling behind them, I smiled as I 
thought of their first childish petitions 
in the usual “Thank You for the sun- 
shine, please don’t let me flunk” school 


of arrested kindergarten prayer devel- 
opment. 
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One after another they climbed from 
the basement to the lily-scented church. 
They were grave, and frightened, and 
sweet, and very dear. Some whispered 
their responses, some spoke them for 
all the once-and-twice-a-year Christians 
in the farthest back seats of the crowd- 
ed church to hear. And most surprising 
of all was “my little rabbit,” who, until 
a few weeks before, had been timidly 
hesitating. 

“Janet Eva Petersen,” said Mr. Dall- 
man, “do you confess your faith in God 
as your Heavenly Father, in Jesus 
Christ as your Savior and Lord, and in 
the Holy Spirit as your sanctifier?” 

“I do,” said Janet in a clear little 
voice which pierced to the balcony. 

“Then upon this confession of your 
faith, and at your own request, I bap- 
tise you in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

Janet looked back at her teacher, 
standing in the doorway, and smiled 
such a radiantly happy smile as the 
angels must smile as they enter Heaven. 
She put her lovely golden head back 
upon the minister’s arm with perfect 
confidence, and the waters closed over 
her. 

But in that smile, she had left with 
me all the payment I shall ever ask for 
the past three years, portal to portal, 
time-and-a-half, and overtime. 


Seience Catches Up with God 
(Continued from page 31) 


They never got a fair deal. All the 
world rushed off after Darwin, who 
tried to adapt man to nature. That 
seemed to me to be putting the cart 
before the horse; those old natural 
philosophers seemed to me to be nearer 
the truth when they adapted nature to 
man, when they made man the ultimate 
creation. 

“So—I started collecting evidence. I 
clipped items out of newspapers, ar- 
ticles out of magazines. I tore pages 
out of books, and took notes on a thou- 
sand lectures. I accumulated a stock- 
pile of evidence a mile high before I 
went to work on the writing .. .” 

His phone rang, and while he talked 
we peeked around the office. Books 
were everywhere. There was “Across 
the Line” by Mrs. Albert Payson Ter- 
hune; there was Hegner’s “Parade of 
the Animal Kingdom,” “Notes on Gene- 
sis” by Albertus Pieters, “How To Get 
a Job” by Boynton, and “Human Des- 
tiny” by Lecomte du Nouy. Atop a 
bookcase were several Jovian volumes: 
“The Encyclopaedia of Superstitions, 
Folklore and the Occult Sciences of the 
World” (three volumes, more than 
3,000 pages) compiled by A. Cressy 
Morrison. There was also “Man in a 
Chemical World,” by the same author. 
Quite a schedule for the venerable 
advisor to Union Carbide. 

He whirled, looked at the books with 
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Bs; pulled another out of his desk 
drawer. It was “The Economy of Life,” 
by “An Ancient Brahmin,” published in 
1765. He had a London book-seller 
searching three years for that one. 

“Where were we?” he asked. “Oh, 
yes. The pile of clippings. Every 
clipping in it shouted at me that a 
puncture-proof case for the Creator 
could be made out of these strictly 
scientific statements. I was probably 
the only man in town thinking that 
way, at that particular time. For right 
then atheism was becoming popular. 
The Bible seemed to have fewer and 
fewer defenders; it was ‘an old-fash- 
ioned Book, out of date, unscientific.’ 
But when I compared Genesis with 
those clippings—they jibed! The more 
J thought of it, the more I thought a 
book built on those clippings would 
offer a good attack on our rising athe- 
ism. And the attack, coming from one 
who was not a preacher, might carry 
all the more weight. So—I talked to 
Dr. Peale about it.” 

But—didn’t scientists disagree, among 
themselves? 

“Sure they disagreed—on everything 
but the facts. It was the pseudo-scient- 
ist, who wouldn’t look at the facts, that 
I was after. You know, I’m a little 
tired of those ‘smart’ fellows who are 
forever saying they can’t believe: in 
Genesis any more, now that science is 
here! They talk of “Genesis versus evo- 
lution’—and that’s nonsense. Look at 
Genesis. Look at the account of crea- 
tion there. Life on this planet could 

. never have come, could never have sur- 
vived, if there had been no scientific 
plan in the mind of the Planner. 

“Then there is man, the crowning 
creation of all. He didn’t just happen. 
Haeckel said, ‘Give me air, water, 
chemicals and time and I will create a 
man... Haeckel had plenty of air, water, 
chemicals and time, but out of those 
elements alone he never created a man.” 


= is no preacher speaking. This 
is a layman—a layman who has 
spent the best years of his life delving 
with a scientific mind into the secrets 
of the universe. A past president of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, Mr. 
_ Morrison for years offered an annual 
prize for the best essay on “The Sources 
of Energy of the Sun.” He had an idea 
that this energy arose out of the freeing 
of atoms under conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure on the sun. For years 
he was laughed at. But now that the 
atom has been split, and that blinding 
power turned loose in the clouds over 
Hiroshima, perhaps he has some stand- 
ing as a scientist after all! He says: 

“I see a resurgence of religion com- 
ing. It is coming as the providential 
answer to our atheistic Communism. 
Science and religion are moving down 
two paths that once seemed divergent 
ut aren’t: they are coming together. 

“Science is leading us to God!” 
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ground Bible information I have seen no better book... 
scholarly and readable . . . with never a dull page.” 


% SUNDAY MAGAZINE: “The book of a lifetime. A 
modern wonder-book among religious publications . . . So 
honest is its approach and cosmopolitan its contents, it 
is received by every evangelical Protestant denomination 
in the country . . . in conservative schools and seminaries 
from coast to coast.” 


* CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Dr. Wm. H. Leach: 
“I am amazed by the breadth of its material, its compact- 
ness, its usefulness, and its low price. The scholarship is 
good, and its writing is splendid.” 


* PULPIT DIGEST: “No similar book so fully meets 
the needs of students for authentic Bible information.” 


* THE PROTESTANT VOICE: “The best small 
Biblical commentary in the English language .. .” 


* WATCHMAN-EXAMINER (Baptist): ‘‘Every page 
is packed with information of such value and dependency 
as to make it indispensable.” 


* DR. CHAS. W. KOLLER, President Northern 
Baptist Seminary, Chicago: “Every professor who 
has mentioned the book in my hearing has done so in 
enthusiastic terms.” 

* DR. THOMAS S. BROCK, Formerly Lecturer in 
Temple University, Philadelphia (Now Methodist 
pastor at Lake Worth, Fia.): ‘‘I consider it the most 
valuable book I know for Bible reference work." 


* DR. W. D. TURKINGTON, Asbury College, 
Wilmore, Ky.: “I think it is one of the best little books 
of Bible information that it has been my privilege to see.” 


* WALTHER LEAGUE MESSENGER (Lutheran): 
“We are happy to recommend it to our readers... Asa 
stimulus to private Bible reading and as a guide to group 
Bible Study, it merits wide use in our circles.”’ 


* AUGUSTANA QUARTERLY (Lutheran), Dr. 
Oscar Olson: “I know of no book more serviceable for 
Bible readers than this handy volume.” 


%* SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “A truly remarkable 
little book ... a tremendous wealth of valuable and 
pertirient information . .. a reservoir of profound Bible 
knowledge ... of amazing richness ... true to the 
fundamentals of the faith.” 


* MOODY MONTHLY: “An astounding amount of 
related material makes this big, little book a real com- 
pendium for Bible students.” 


* DR. WILBUR M. SMITH, Author, Peloubet’s 
Select Notes, Professor, Moody Bible Iustitute: 
“I do not know any single volume which puts so much 
important material in such a small space. Especially do 
I like the impression which the book gives of dependa- 
bility and accuracy.” 


* CHRISTIAN LIFE AND TIMES: “This book will 
no doubt become a classic of Bible comment ... of 
inestimable value.” 
* YOUTH FOR CHRIST Magazine: “The foremost 
handy-size volume of Bible helps in existence . . . highly 
recommended as a must for every young Christian's 
library.” 
* FORTH Magazine (Episcopalian): “Amazing is 
the only word which can be used to describe this book . . . 
packed with plainly worded data about Biblical contents 
. It ought to be on bookshelves everywhere.” 
* THE PRESBYTERIAN: “This outstanding book . . . 
this amazing work . . . the compact equivalent of a Bible 
Dictionary and Encyclopedia.” 
* DR. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, President Emeri- 
tus, Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago: “In my 
judgment, it is the best simple and brief handbook on 
the Bible which we have.” 
*~ DR. FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, (Disciple) 
Butler University, Indianapolis: ““Without any excep- 
tion, it is the best popular handbook of the type with 
which I am acquainted.” 
* CHRISTIAN STANDARD (Disciple): “Prepared 
from a sane and conservative viewpoint, the book is 
a condensed encyclopedia of helpful information.” 
* DAVID C. COOK’S ‘‘New Century Leader’: 
“All the Biblical information one’s heart could desire. . .” 


This Edition is published only in Cloth Binding. Price, $2.00. 
Order from your bookstore 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 


RT Protitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Women and Men, 18 to 50 
Many Swedish Massage Grecenies make $50, $75 
or even more per wee rge full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
Others make good money in 
spare time. You can win independence 
= prepare for future security by 
training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page 

I lustrated Book FREE-—Now! 


private practice. 


KLUTCH holds them tighter |¢"¥ 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 
25c and 50c at druggists . . . If your druggist hasn’t 
it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will maii you a generous trial box. © 1. p. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4701-H, ELMIRA. N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


e e 
765-K, 100 E. hie St. Chicage 11 


FALSE TEETH 


Now She Shops 
‘Cash And Son 


ca et Sel Painful eC warty 
backache quickly, 


cnantceddeseanbastienes of their trouble 
may be tired by echo, == 
The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood, They help 
most people pass about 8 pints a day. 
When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter toremain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, hendasion and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty passages with smarting and some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
Sh ell AS pour drat fer Dea 
ion’t wi your for 's Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 50 years, Doan’s give happy relief and will 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 5 a ot see 
ous waste from your blood, Get Doan’s Pills. 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


Cover Contemptible 


Dear Editor: 
Please do not mail it (CurIsTIAN 
HERALD) to us again, as we are old- 
fashioned Southern people, and do not 
approve of the front-page cover on the 
April issue, and will never want the paper 
in our home again. . . . We respect colored 
folks, but are not yet ready to ask our 
granddaughters to place their arms around 
young colored boys. . . . If you approve 
this picture, then you are contemptible in 
our estimation. 
‘Centerville, Tenn. 


Were sorry, sir. Sometimes, Curis 
TIAN HERALD gets into homes where : 
just doesn’t belong, at all. In farewell. 
may we ask what sort of Christianity . 
is that prohibits you from even touching 
a fellow man?’ We were under the im- 
pression that when Christ bade the lit- 
tle children to come unto Him, He 
didn’t specify white children. 


Hero, Hottentot? 


Dear Editor: 

It is bad enough when the secular press 
believes that Chiang Kai-shek is “sur- 
rounded by rascals,” but it is tragic when 
Christian magazines fall for the “smear 
China” campaign. ... 

Elmhurst, N. Y. Mrs. Georce A, FircH 


Dear Editor: 

You say, “For all we honor Chiang Kai- 
shek—and he has been one of the noblest 
figures of our time.” How could you think 
that? That old reprobate that turned our 
lend-lease guns and: tanks on his own men 
instead of the Japs. ... 


Berkeley, California Eprru N. Diau 


Good! 
Dear Editor: 

The question-and-answer page of Curis- 
TIAN HERALD intrigues me more and more; 
it is-a godsend in print—shows where this 
journal stands (at least its head). Most 
wise Christian responses. They always 
please me. The Master is your mentor and 
the race has never successfully contradicted 
His conclusions. I am a Methodist—not a 
modernist Methodist, or a so-called liberal; 
Methodism would do well to open a page 
of its authoritative journals to a question- 
and-answer department; then we might 
know where to find the goats—or, perhaps 
even better, the sheep. 

Detroit, Mich. WALTER W. CrESTON 
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W. L. PINKERTON . 


Lucretius, V esalius, 


Nirvana and Don Alvarez 
Rev. and Dear Doctors: 


We beg permission to submit the follow- 
ing comment on the HERALp’s Easter ser- 
mon. ... It is the jabberwochy (sic!) of 
a backwoods Wesley trying to impress a 
crowd of hill-billies. . .. We wish to inform 
the Rev. Franks that spirits and demons 
vanished when Vesalius wrote “The Struc- 
ture of the Human Body” and science 
threw out supernaturalism with the bath- 
water. The statement that eternal life is 
forced on one is repugnant to our demo- 
cratic ideal of freedom. . . . Ethically, it 
is inferior to the Oriental Nirvana, or th? 
vita dis digna of Lucretius. . . . The con- 
claves of theology have never been correct 
on one solitary fact of nature. Its whole 
fabric is built upon myth, illusion, legend, 
guesswork and dogmatic assertion. . . 
Dear Editors, discourses by liberal thinkers 
like Fosdick or Rabbi Fineshriber ought to 
be more congenial to your larger clientele 
than the continued rehearsal of long-dis- 
credited medievalisms. 

GeEnE RicuTeER and Don ALVAREZ, M. B. 


We make it a point to read something 
we disagree with, at least once a day. 
We read this one four times, and if we 
may not be considered irreverent, we 
think it better than Joe Miller’s Joke 
Book. The authors object to our medi- 
evalism—and then offer “proof” from 


AN EXPLANATION, 
An Apology and a Promise 


MREE times within recent months, 

unfortunate lines have appeared in 
CurisTIAN HERALD advertising. The 
late.t is an invitation to a cocktail room. 

CurisTiAN HERALD is edited and 
publ.shed in New York City and printed 
in Dayton, Ohio. Some advertisements, 
coming in very late, have gone directly 
to the printer, without proper scrutiny 
in our advertising and editorial offices. 
This is an explanation of what has 
happened, but not a justification. 

We are shamed and_ humiliated. 
Henceforth, at whatever cost, every 
advertisement will be read and care- 
fully checked before going to the 
printer. This is our explanation, apology 
and promise. 

Dante. A. PoLiInG 


Andreas Vesalius (1514-64) and 
cretius (96-55 B.c.)! It is. good ta 
that Vesalius got rid of spirits 
demons; we suggest that this 
news be offered to China, right away, 
And that science threw out su 
uralism .with the publication of th 
old Italian’s book; please relay tha 
one to scientists Einstein and Millikan, 
quick! 

“The conclaves of theology have ney. 
er been correct. Its whole fabric i 
built on myth, illusion, guesswork, dog. 
matic assertion.” Brother, when yoy 
have accomplished as much for the 
moral nature of man as Calvinism has 
2ccomplished, you'll have accomplished 
‘omething worth writing about. We 
should run discourses by Fosdick and 
Rabbi Fineshriber? We respect them 
highly—but please, let us.do the editing 
of this magazine. We think we know 
more of what our readers want thay 
you do! 

And we rather resent hearing ow 
readers described as hill-billies. Wer 
not just sure what the “M.B.” means 
after reader Don Alvarez’s name (could 
it mean Bachelor of Moonshine?) but 
well match college degrees, sir, ten 
thousand times over among our readers; 
they've been to college, too! May’we 
suggest in closing that you read 
“Science Catches Up With God,” by 
a real scientist, on page 23 of this 
issue? 


Novels 


Dear Editor: 

I notice in a copy of your paper loaned 
my wife (italics ours) that you will stat 
a Novel in the next issue. When in schod 
I was taught that a Novel was a fictitious 
narrative and fictitious means “untrue” 
I wonder on what grounds you claim4 
place for any kind of novel in your mag 
zine. Don’t you think the title “Christian” 
should be dropped to avoid placing your 
self in the class of a Hippocrit (sic! ). Iam 
no Angel but why not stick to your title @ 
change the title? Just a Clean suggestion 
to better your paper. 
Chipley, Fla. Mrs. W. C. Handi 
Dear Editor: 

Your tribute to Grace Livingston Hill... 
is well deserved. How refreshing it is 
read one of her books after wallowin 
through the filth and mire of the mode 
novels. ... 
Monmouth, Ill. Mas. C. T. McLaucH 

The novel is not literally, precise 
true to fact; it may be a work built 
fact, however. Our dictionary calls the 
novel “A long prose narrative having 
complex plot,” and we like that better 
Reader Hardy’s interpretation is that @ 
a literalist; sticking to those guns, sit 
would never enjoy “The Robe,” @ 
“Ben Hur’—or even Jesus’ story of # 
Good Samaritan! It is the letter th 
killeth. .. 


CHRISTIAN HERAl 
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NOW THERE ARE 3... PLUS 


“The United States aluminum market is the best 
served aluminum market in the world.” 

Who said that? A United States District Court 
that had devoted more than two years to examin- 
ing all the facts about the aluminum industry. 

Sixty years ago there was no aluminum industry 
in the country. Then a tiny company started in 
business. It had to learn what aluminum was good 
for and what it wasn’t.good for. It discovered 
how to make aluminum strong, more useful and 
plentiful; brought the price down from $8 a 
pound to 14 cents a pound for aluminum pig. 

This pioneer was ALCOA... Aluminum 
Company of America... for 50 years the 
only commercial producer of virgin aluminum 
in the country. Today there are three domestic 


producers of virgin aluminum. The two new- 
comers control half of the country’s present eco- 
nomical capacity to produce new ingot. There 
are also scores of companies who reclaim scrap 
aluminum to sell the American market. 

In addition, many companies supply aluminum 
in its various commercial forms and hundreds of , 
concerns make finished products of all kinds... 
using aluminum in thousands of ways. 

Add up all these companies and. you have 
the biggest aluminum industry in the world... 
full of healthy competition. Having founded 
this great industry, we of Alcoa call ourselves 
“First in Aluminum”. And we will continue 


‘doing our part to help keep the United States 


“the best served aluminum market in the world”. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1786 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA First In ALUMINUM 





' for ie 
BOB JONES 
UNIVERSITY 


The first unit of the modern plant on the beautiful 
new campus at Greenville, South Carolina, will be 
ready for occupancy. 


aé 3 
MOST UNUSUAL UNIVERSITY ” 


will come young people from all over America and 

from countries round the world—attracted by high 

academic standards, cultural opportunities, and the spir- 

itual emphasis of an institution that stands without apol- 

ogy for the “old-time religion’’ and the absolute authority 
of the Bible. 


ric 


Voice, Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ, Speech, and Art without additional cost above regular 
Academic Tuition. 


For information write or wire Dr. Bob Jones, Jr. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





